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EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 


St. Lou s, Mo. 


PE I RCE 
Expansion Bolts 


The dependable bolts for fastening 
insulator brackets to buildings. 

First in holding power and ease of 
installation. Quickly and securely 
inserted in brick, stone or concrete. 


Ask your jobber 


HUBBARD & COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH—CHICAGO 


The Hardware makes the Line 
Hubbard makes the Hardware 
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\Red De&xl Tools 
“Red Devil’ Pliers 


The 


Electricians’ 
Favorites — 


The fine workmanship and quality built 
into “Red Devil” Pliers have gained for 
them a world-wide esteem. The linemen’s 
and electricians’ favorites for over a quar- 
ter century. 


Send for electrical booklet 
showing the complete line 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of “‘Red Devil’’ Tools 
87 Coit Street Irvington, N. J. 
“Red Devil’’ Tools American Made 


atin , Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, Tex. 
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Treated or Plain 
Pentrex a Specialty 
NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANAB4S :: :: MICH. 
220 Broadway, New York 
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Rialto Bldg, San Francisce 
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PRINTING ¥ ¥ COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 


Book Manufacturers 








Write for Samples and 
. Forms 


Prices on I. C. 
Ours Are the Best 





WHERE PAINT IS USED 


In or ab ut telephone buildings, especially 
in switchboard rooms, use 


You can porene contact disturbances and 
disagreeable paint odors by specifying 
Radeolite. 
For complete Information and Details 
Wire or Write 


Sewall Paint & Glass Company 


Sole Manufacturers 














These 
Two Units Will 
Make Magneto 
Service 
Satisfactory 


The 


Automaphone 














and 


The Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard 


The Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard provides for handling traffic speedily. 
Rush hour periods are not times of confusion and poor service. Each operator 
works independently, yet assists the other operators by answering calls out of her 
own position. Calls are not allowed to remain unanswered in a busy position be- 
cause the answering jack is beyond the reach of an idle operator. All answering jacks 
are within reach of all operators on the Leich Magneto Multiple Swithboard. 





For those subscribers that want 
better than magneto service, the 
Automaphone is the substation in- 
strument to use. It works on a Leich 
Magneto Multiple Switchboard as 
nicely as a central energy telephone 
on a hundred thousand dollar switch- 
board and the increase in rental makes 
the Automaphone profitable too. 





16A Desk Automaphone 





LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 
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In these days whether or not his 
when telephone com- CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS company will need 


panies—and, in fact, 

all lines of business—are required to fur- 
nish state commissions and other govern- 
mental bodies all kinds of information as 
to their annual operations, book-keeping 
and accounting methods are of prime im- 
portance. 

The mania of government authority to 
demand reports from business has reached 
a point where business concerns complain 
bitterly about the expense and labor de- 
voted to the crowding of official files, but 
there seems to be no relief in sight so 
far. 

Secretary Ernest Irwin, of the California 
Independent 


Telephone Association, re- 


cently sent a letter to his member com- 
panies in which reference was made to the 
necessity of telephone companies employ- 
ing proper accounting methods that will 
in their rate 


help them in “proving up” 


cases. In a few paragraphs he points out 
the value of adequate records in building 
a rate structure. All telephone men should 


read and consider these com- 


carefully 
ments. 


* * * * 


rhe California secretary says he takes 


his text from an article published in Tet- 


EPHONYy several years ago on “Telephone 
Accounting and Auditing,” and then con- 
tinue 


“In this article regarding the change 


irom any old way of book-keeping to a 


Tegular system, the writer remarks that 
changing from any book-keeping system to 
somet! 


ling different is like changing from 
an old to a new pair of shoes. It is like 





having a tooth pulled. Everybody needs 
the kind word the dentist offers when he 
says, ‘It will feel better when it quits hurt- 
ing.’ 

“Starting in on this matter is like eat- 
ing olives. One must eat three or four 
before he begins to like them. And your 
company will have to keep its new records 
for three or four years before it begins to 
get all the benefits of the better method. 
If some irresistible power had made us all 
use this new method of accounting from 
the beginning, every company would now 
be receiving a living rate, instead of meet- 
ing, as we are doing today, to figure out 
how to get rates up to a basis that will be 
reasonable.” 


es ¢ ¢ © 


Secretary Irwin then makes a recom- 
mendation that hits the bull’s eye and that 
should be adopted by all companies. 
“This last thought,” he says, “is one 
which we cannot keep in mind too much. 
The secretary has told several companies 
that were considering adjusting their book- 
keeping methods ‘next year,’ that now is 


the time to start anything so important. 

“Tf you think that it may be necessary 
for you to apply to the commission for an 
increase or a revision of rates about Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, the time to start keeping your 
books carefully is now, as it is almost im- 
possible to satisfactorily adjust entries of 
past transactions except in cases where 
original records are complete, and if origi- 
nal records are complete adjustments are 


Further. no one can tell 


seldom necessary. 


an increase of rates 
15 months hence, unless it needs the iu- 
crease now.” 
* * * & 
With the United States Department of 


Commerce, 


labor bureau, income tax bu- 


reau and numerous other Washington 
bodies constantly demanding information, 
record-keeping has become the great in- 
door sport (?) throughout the country. 

The utility companies get a double dose 
of it because they also have to report to 
the rate commissions. The importance to 
them of using an adequate, up-to-date sys- 
tem of accounting is apparent. It will 
smooth the path to many a satisfactory 
rate adjustment. 

* * * * 

In this connection the recent decision of 
an Ohio court deserves mention. This de- 
cision was to the effect that a utility com- 
pany, failing to keep the accounts required 
by the regulating body, cannot successfully 
object because the expenses of other com- 
de- 
laid 


down notwithstanding the admission that 


panies similarly situated are used in 


termining rates. This principle was 


such comparative estimates are only ap- 
proximately reliable. 
This constitutes another strong argu- 


ment for the use of up-to-date accounting 


methods. 
ese oe 


The 


(Wisconsin) has handed down a decision 


supreme court of another state 


which public service companies should 


make a note of for their own advantage 
This 


in a rate situation. decision—in- 


12 


volving questions of valuation of prop- 
erty used by a public utility, rate-making 
and a reasonable return on the investment 
—holds that in regulating utilities it is 
proper to bear in mind the necessity of 
permitting their securities to be made at- 
tractive to the investing public. 

In substance, the court stated that in 
fixing rates the state commission may take 
into account the tendencies of the money 
market, the conditions upon which new 
capital may be obtained and the importance 
of inspiring utility managers and stock- 
holders and security buyers with confidence 
in the future earnings of the company 
which is being regulated. 

The court wisely observes that managers 
of utilities are disheartened by operating 
deficits, and investors are naturally in- 
clined to shun projects where the dividends 
are either absent or uncertain. 

* * * * 

There is real common sense in this view 

of public service rates, and it is worthy of 


special note that it comes from the highest 
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judicial tribunal of the state represented 
by Senator LaFollette, the high priest of 
the radicals. Senator Cummins has ex- 
pressed the same opinion in connection 
with the railroad problem. 

The doctrine that utility rates, and capi- 
tal returns to security holders, should be 
based on broad economic considerations, 
and not wholly on narrow, hard-and-fast 
statistical lines, will have an encouraging, 
stabilizing effect on all industries engaged 
in public service. It will also have the 
endorsement of the intelligent section of 
the public. 

* * * * 

In passing upon a telephone rate case, 
the Vermont Public Service Commission 
took a hard rap at the demagoguery that 
persecutes utilities. Speaking of the claim 
that the utility should be compelled to op- 
erate at less than a fair return, the com- 
mission said: 

“Tf carried out this would result in the 
utter demoralization of all public service 


business and end in state ownership, a con- 
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summation devoutly to be avoided. More- 
over, in considering whether a public sery- 
ice corporation is entitled to a return, re- 
gard should be had for the people who 
have invested their money in the enter- 
prise. 

Such a corporation may seem to be a 
great entity, without soul or conscience, 
sucking the financial blood of its patrons 
for the mere pleasure to be derived from 
the process; but on further examination it 
will be found that the supposed sanguinary 
monster is but a legislative creation act- 
ing through its agents and officers for a 
large number of people, in many walks of 
life, who have paid into the corporation by 
way of stock investments sums of money 
for the double purpose of obtaining a rey- 
enue and aiding the enterprise. How long 
would the public continue to render such 
necessary financial assistance after a re- 
turn was denied?” 

The commission allowed a return of 6 
per cent and declared such a wage to capi- 


tal to be moderate and conservative. 


State Commissions on Depreciation 


Brief Filed with Interstate Commerce Commission by National Association of 
Railway &- Utility Commissioners Questions Usefulness of Fixing of Depreci- 
ation by Federal Body—No Analogy Between Local Telephones and Railroads 


No useful purpose will be served by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fixing 
rates of depreciation for telephone com- 
panies generally is the declaration made in 
a brief filed with that body by representa- 
tives of the Nebraska, Utah, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Florida and Iowa commissions. 
These representatives form the special 
committee on telephone depreciation of the 
National Association of Railway & Utility 
Commissioners. 

The committee says that this is a matter 
of record; that there are literally thou- 
sands of cases coming before the state 
commissions in the course of a year, in all 
of which the provision for depreciation is 
important as contrasted with a period of 
seven years in which the Interstate body 
has not had a single formal case before it. 

The belief is expressed that the assertion 
by Congress of the right of the federal 
government to regulate the telephone and 
telegraph business was based upon an 
analogy between those industries and the 
business of the railroad and express com- 
In the case of the telegraph busi- 
ness the analogy is very close. In the rail- 
road business it is a matter of transporting 
persons or property between localities; in 
the telegraph business, the transmission of 
intelligence between localities. 


panies. 





In the telephone business, if there be 
eliminated from consideration the long 
lines business of the parent Bell company 
and possibly a limited number of other in- 
terstate toll companies, the great bulk of 
the business is not transmitted. between 
communities. It consists of the transmis- 
sion of messages between parties living in 
the same community. 

The analogy to the railroad business 
would perhaps be more perfect if the rail- 
road, in addition to transporting persons 
and property between localities, conducted 
a retail merchants delivery service, and if 
that delivery service were several times as 
great as all the other business of the rail- 
roads combined. The local business of a 
telephone company, which is the great bulk 
of its business, by no possibility can be- 
come interstate commerce except in those 
special cases where a community lies on a 
state boundary. 

Neither is there any analogy between the 
local business of a telephone company and 
a short line intrastate railroad. The latter 
will conduct an intrastate service between 
communities and will handle over its line 
interstate shipments as well. In this re- 
spect it corresponds to many of the intra- 
stzte toll lines owned by Independent tele- 
phone companies. It is not comparable to 





the local telephone exchanges which have 
no toll lines of their own. 

Not only is the character of the greater 
part of the telephone business purely local, 
but there is another important distinction 
between the local telephone company’s busi- 
ness and the business of the intrastate short 
linc railroad in that the transportation 
rates of that railroad or its component of 
joint rates, are designed to furnish it with 
a revenue which among other things will 
contribute to offset the depreciation accru- 
ing on its property and to provide a return 
01 the capital invested. 

A telephone company owning no toll 
lines may furnish facilities for the origina- 
tion or termination of interstate messages, 
but none of the interstate telephone rates 
in this country, so far as known to the 
committee, has ever been made upon a 
basis which includes an element for depre- 
ciation and return on the property of such 
companies that is used in toll service. 

Not only is this true but the general 
practice of state regulatory bodies has not 
contemplated that the amounts paid by toll 
companies to local telephone companies tor 
originating and terminating messages 
should include anything for depreciation 
and return on the local property. They 
can do so, but the fact is that the inter- 
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state toll rates do not include such an ele- 
ment. : 

In the makeup of rates for local tele- 
phone service, the service that the sub- 
scriber gets in connection with interstate 
toll business, up to the point where he talks 
to the toll operator, is paid for as a local 
service. The toll commissions paid by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. con- 
template no such payment, but are designed 
to cover the time of toll operators fur- 
nished by the local company, collection and 
bookkeeping services, charges on property 
used for toll services exclusively and to 
cover nothing else. 

It is pointed out that if it was the intent 
of Congress that telephone companies 
should be classified as interstate carriers as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled, then it must follow that Congress 
intended to bring within the scope of the 
transportation act not only all telephone 
companies which receive compensation for 
the use of their property in interstate busi- 
ness, but the vast multitude of telephone 
companies, running in number into the 
thousands, whose relation to interstate toll 
business is strictly that of an agent and 
whose compensation includes nothing for 
the use of local property. 

The committee insists that it is entirely 
unreasonable to think that Congress in- 
tended anything of the kind under the cir- 
cumstances. It attacks the tentative re- 
port of the depreciation section of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as attempt- 
ing the practicable administration of an act 
that can accomplish no useful purpose. 
Even if that commission were to become 
active in controlling and fixing interstate 
telephone toll rates, it would be an unnec- 
essary task to supervise the accounting for 
depreciation of local companies not actually 
and directly engaged in that line. 

Unless that commission intends and de- 
sires to fix toll rates for the country. gen- 
erally on a basis that will include return, 
depreciation, maintenance and operation of 
all property involved in the toll message 
lying between the subscriber’s premises and 
the toll board, which would require a toll 
schedule higher than otherwise necessary, 
the fixing of the provision for deprecia- 
tion on local property, with no part of it 
Provided by toll revenues, becomes an in- 
teresting academic exercise but of no con- 
ceivable value. 

The committee holds that from the pub- 
lic viewpoint the most important purpose 
of a provision for depreciation is to guar- 
antee the continuance of an adequate grade 
of service, and says that the state commis- 
sions have been and are successful! in se- 
curing satisfactory service and the main- 
tenance of reserves essential for that pur- 
Pose and in securing improvement of serv- 
ices over standards formerly existing. 

It is the committee’s contention that, re- 
gardless of the desirability of keeping up 
a high standard of local service, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has no inter- 
€st in the standard of local service as such. 
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It might be interested in its upkeep in 
order to assure that the standard of toll 
service would not be lowered by poorly- 
maintained local facilities, but the fact is, 
generally speaking, that the state commis- 
sions have secured the setting aside of 
ample reserves for these purposes. 

Argue that from the service standpoint 
the committee says that there is nothing to 
be accomplished by any action on the part 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
looking to the establishment of rates for 
depreciation on property between the toll 
board and the subscriber’s premises. 

The committee says that it wants it made 
plain that it is not presenting any argument 
based on the states’ right theory. Any ob- 
jections of that character are properly left 
with the field of legislature, while the mat- 
ter under discussion is of practical im- 
pertance and the objections urged are as 
to the practical effects of action by the 
federal body. 

It is argued that there is nothing to in- 
dicate that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be able, with as great accuracy 
as the state, to determine what the provi- 
sion for depreciation on local telephone 
property should be, yet if a difference of 
judgment arises that of the federal body 
must prevail, at least so far as the ac- 
counting of the property is concerned and 
possibly to the extent of destroying the 
power of\the state commission to recognize 
a different provision in a rate case. 

In such a case the interference with the 
exercise of the judgment of the state com- 
mission will be just as serious as though 
the federal government delegated to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the de- 
termination of a rate of return for local 
companies. The provision for depreciation 
has usually required in the neighborhood 
of from 12 to 20 per cent of the total rev- 
enues, and to that extent a part of the rev- 
enues which the state must provide in fix- 
ing rates is taken from under its jurisdic- 
tion. It would, similarly, cut a consider- 
able figure in determining what is a fair 
return. : 

A considerable portion of the brief is 
devoted to arguing whether the language 
of the act, when construed in its entirety, 
dces not merely put a discretionary power 
into the hands of the federal commission, 
and it is pointed out that the commission 
is proposing to exempt companies below 
Ciass C when, as a matter of fact, these 
are just as truly engaged in interstate com- 
merce as many of the larger companies, or 
to put it in a way that more correctly 
represents the condition, the connection of 
many of the larger companies with inter- 
state commerce is just as indirect and in- 
significant as the connection with such com- 
merce of many of the smallest companies 
in the country. 

If it has authority to exclude any com- 
panies, then it must be endowed with a 
discretion that will enable it to exclude 
from the scope. of its order all companies 
where their relation to interstate commerce 
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is relatively insignificant. The committee 
says that the commission should revise its 
order so as to determine the matter of ex- 
emption from the depreciation require- 
ments it may adopt by the actual facts as 
to a company being engaged in interstate 
commerce rather than upon its size. 

Some space is also devoted in the brief 
to presenting the view that when Congress 
said the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should prescribe percentages of deprecia- 
tion “as soon as practicable” it really meant 
that the action must be practicable in the 
light of all the conditions; that is, the 
course of action must not only be a pos- 
sible course—one which the commission 
wili be able to carry through—but it must 
be practicable in the sense of being adapted 
to the situation. A governmental action 
that accomplishes no useful purpose but 
which serves to handicap or prevent needed 
and reasonable action by state government 
is denounced as not practicable. 

As applied to property directly used in 
interstate toll service and on which its 
owners receive a return and a provision 
for depreciation from interstate toll busi- 
ness, it is conceded that federal action will 
be directly towards a proper purpose, but 
the unfortunate and damaging results of 
federal action regarding depreciation rates 
on property between the toll board and the 
subscriber’s premises are so serious that 
the committee does not believe the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is obliged to 
hold that such action, in view of all the 
conditions, is now practicable. 

It is suggested finally that for those 
properties which are actively and directly 
engaged in interstate commerce, the com- 
mission fix depreciation rates on the in- 
dividual properties, only after consultation 
with the state authorities concerned, and, 
where these have already fixed such rates, 
that these be adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, unless in a pro- 
ceeding before it the company or the public 
shows them to be unreasonable. 

It is conceded that no state commission 
can logically object to the exercises of the 
power of the federal commission to fix the 
provision for depreciation within its proper 
circle, which is only large enough to con- 
tain those properties whose interstate busi- 
ness is a reality and not a fiction. 

On the other hand, every state commis- 
sion, if it is conscientious and aggressive 
in the exercise of the duties imposed upon 
it by statute, must protest action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
the rate of depreciation on telephone prop- 
erties that are essentially local in their 
character. 


Telephone Investment in United 
States Over Two Billion. 

Not including the United States and 
Canada, the estimated telephone investment 
in 1922 in all other countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere was $82,368,000. 

The telephone investment in the United 
States was estimated at $2,050,000,000. 





Is It Service or Just “Getting By?” 


Good Service Now the Criterion by Which a Company Is Judged by Both 


Public and Commission When a Rate Increase Is Under Consideration—A 
Live, Active Boosters’ Club for Improving Telephone Service Suggested 


By L. M. Kraege 


Secretary, Kansas Independent Telephone Association 


“Say! Your telephone service is sim- 
ply rotten!’ How much of that we heard 
during the war period, and how we 
squirmed and even groaned when we heard 
it. Even after the Armistice the same 
charge continued to be used against tele- 
phone service, and it is even heard today. 

During the war period the managers of 
telephone exchanges could “get by” with 
the story that experienced help had all left 
the telephone business and gone into more 
lucrative occupations, and that a new set 
of employes had to be broken in before 
the service would be what it should be. 
This statement was absolutely true, and 
the subscribers believed it, taking it as an 
inevitable consequence of the war. 

Then too, the cost of equipment had at 
the same time advanced to prices that were 
positively prohibitive to the small telephone 
man. As a result he neglected his main- 
tenance and replacement work on his plant 
until such time as reduced prices of equip- 
ment would enable him to purchase the 
much needed supplies for rehabilitating it. 
The subscribers were very patient about 
that too. 

But several years have elapsed since 
the signing of the Armistice. There has 
heen some reduction of the price of sup- 
plies, and a new force of employes could 
and should by this time have been trained 
to a reasonable degree of efficiency so that 
the service should be much improved. 

The subscribers are no longer disposed 
to tolerate war, or near-war kind of serv- 
ice. They are expecting the efficient and 
sufficient service telephone companies 
pledge themselves to furnish. They will 
no longer listen to the tale of high prices 
of equipment and inefficient help. They 
expect telephone men to have turned them- 
selves and surmounted these difficulties. 

Have we done it? Are we doing it? 
Or are we still “riding along” on the line 
of “least resistance” and working the habit 
of “getting by” to death? Do we still 
hear the subscribers talk about the “rotten 
service” at our exchange, and if we do, 
are we paying attention to it? 

The time has come when telephone men 
have got to wake up and begin improving 
the service at their exchanges in order to 
satisfactorily deliver the “goods” for which 
the subscribers pay. If we need higher 


rates at our exchange, it is all the more 
reason why we should improve the service, 
and this improvement or its start should 
be made before any application is made for 
an iricrease in rates.’ 





We have noticed that it is a universal 
practice on the part of state regulatory 
bodies before whom we must go to get our 
rates increased, to investigate thoroughly 
the condition of the service rendered at 
the exchanges of the applicants. 

They look with favor upon the ex- 
changes that show good service, or show 
an intention of improving the service by 
improving the plant and equipment, etc. 
The exchanges which make an honest ef- 








Right Ideals Bring Success. 


There are many forms of success, 
many forms of triumph. But there is 
no other success that in any shape or 
way approaches that which is open to 
most of the many men and women who 
have the right ideals. 

These are the men and women who 
see that it is the intimate and homely 
things that count most. They are the 
men and women who have the courage 
to strive for the happiness which comes 
only with labor and effort and self-sac- 
rifice, and those whose joy in life springs 
in part from power of work and sense 
of duty.—Theodore Roosevelt. 








fort to improve the service have a much 
better chance of getting the financial re- 
lief necessary to get their plants in condi- 
tion to give their subscribers full value in 
service for the rates they pay. 

On the other hand, these same regulatory 
bodies all frown upon the practices of ex- 
changes which are still continuing the “get- 
ting by” process. And if any of these 
make application for rate increases, they 
will invariably find “up-hill-sledding,” 
when they come before the regulatory body 
at the hearing. 


If by any process this kind of a tele- 
phone company should obtain an increase 
in rates,—no matter how badly it may be 
needed—if the service has been bad in the 
past and there seems to be little disposi- 
tion on part of the management to improve 
it, they are confronted by another element 
in the shape of a number of dissatisfied 
subscribers, and this always results in a 
greater or less loss to the exchange when 
the new rates are put into effect. A great 
percentage of this loss, we believe, could 
and would be eliminated if the service had 
been improved before the new rates went 
into effect. 

Let us take a concrete example. Jim 
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Smith lives on a farm five miles from 
town. Jim has one of your telephones 
hooked onto your line and has paid his 
rentals regularly. Occasionally Jim has 
called your attention to the poor service 
you are giving over that line. You admit 
the poor service, but you pay no attention 
to it or put Jim off with a promise to fix 
it. But each time Jim says anything, you 
follow the practice of “getting by” with 
his complaint and letting it ride. 

You finally discover you must have more 
money to operate your exchange and file 
an application with the state regulatory 
body for a substantial increase in rates. 
As soon as your notice for the hearing ap- 
pears in the paper, Jim sees it and “gets 
mad all over” about it. 

Now Jim is a pretty decent sort of a 
fellow, inclined to be fair and meet peo- 
ple half-way in any deal, but he has come 
to you so often about the poor service on 
his line and you have paid no substantial 
attention to it, that this notice of your ap- 
plication for an increase in rates is the 
“last straw” and Jim “blows up.” He 
talks to his neighbors on the line about 
it and they all agree with him. 

Jim gets in touch with other rural lines 
and finds the ones that have had poor serv- 
ice, and he attends the hearing with a little 
army of dissatisfied and sometimes angry 
subscribers. 

Can you imagine the effect upon the com- 
mission the testimony of these witnesses 
will have? You may have a clean-cut case 
of your need for an increase, but this 
practice of “getting by” without any effort 
on your part to improve your service, 
coupled with the testimony of this bunch 
of dissatisfied subscribers—don’t you see 
what it will do for you with the commis- 
sion? Jim has got in his work, and who 
is to blame for it? It is simply the “hand- 
writing on the wall” for the practice of 
“getting by.” 

Service! Service! Service is all we 
have to sell; it is our whole stock in trade 
on the shelf, in the show cases, on the 
counter and in the windows. Service is 
all we have to offer the public. If it 1s 
not up to standard, and if the public 1s 
dissatisfied and kicking about it, what cat 
we do? We have nothing else to offer. 

The logical thing, and the only thing t 
do, is to improve the service. It is pure 
business horse sense. It is the only thing 
that will help you get your business 
a paying basis. It is the only thing that 
will make life worth living for you in the 
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community. It is the only thing that will 
bring you peace of mind and clearness of 
conscience so essential to happiness and 
success. 

You know a perfectly sound and prac- 
tical business principle is stated in that 
quotation from the Bible which says, “Give 
and it shall be given unto you,” etc. No- 
tice that the word “give” comes first and 
necessarily so. It is also a practical mat- 
ter of psychology that, “We receive only 
in the proportion as we give.” Giving 
again comes first. This may be carried 
on down the line with examples, but it al- 
ways operates the same way—we cannot es- 
cape it. 

Now, knowing this, and knowing also 
what we would like to have the telephone 
exchange do for us financially, does it 
not seem to be up to us to do something 
for and with the telephone exchange first? 

It is popular nowadays to organize; in 
fact, we are already so wound up with or- 
ganizations that we are nearing the break- 
ing point. But we believe there is room 
for an organization that costs nothing to 
join, has no fees or dues attached, does 
not take any of your time to attend meet- 
ings—you can stay at your home and your 
office all the time, and still be a good 
member. 

You do not have to take any “serious or 
solemn” obligations and pledge yourself to 
do any dank or dark or uncanny, or even 
harmful thing. You can help yourself and 
your community by joining this club. I 
mean a live, active Booster Club among 
the telephone men to furnish better serv- 
ice in their respective committees. 

How about it? Are you with us? 


Program for National Convention 
at Chicago, October 23-26. 


The program for the annual convention 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association is practically completed. 
The convention will be held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, commencing Tues- 
day, October 23, and closing Friday, Oc- 
tober 26. The general sessions will be 
held in the mornings and special meetings 
will occupy the afternoons. 

The convention will open on Tuesday 
afternoon at which time the reports of 
the officers and committees will be pre- 
sented. Special reports on subjects such 
as the employes’ benefit system, long dis- 
tance rules, income tax reports and set- 
tlements, etc., will also be received. 

On Wednesday morning the financing of 
tele;hone companies, substation protection 
and public utility policies will be presented 
by men who have made special study and 
investigation along these lines. 

A new departure from programs of 
former conventions is made in the session 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon. The 
aft ‘noon will be given over to a meet- 
Ing of traffic superintendents, supervisors 
anc chief operators. At this session the 
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revised rules for long distance operating 
will be discussed together with other prob- 
lems of interest to traffic executives. 

Thursday, October 25, will be known 
as “Pioneer Day,” both morning and after- 
noon sessions being given over to the In- 
dependent pioneers. A general session and 
business meeting will be held in the morn- 
ing with President H. E. Bradley of Har- 
risburg, Pa., in the chair. The afternoon 
will be taken up with the annual luncheon 
and entertainment. Frank Eldridge is 
chairman of the commission in charge of 
the afternoon’s program and that is a guar- 
antee of its success. 

The Friday morning session will be 
given over to discussions of the subjects 
presented at the other general sessions. 
At noon the annual luncheon and con- 
ference of the state association executives 
will take place. 

The program as now made out follows: 

Tuespay, Octoser 23, 10:00 a. m. 

Meeting of Board of Directors. 

Registration, convention floor. 

Opening of exhibits, convention floor. 

Tuespay, 2:30 p. m. 

General Opening Session. 

Report of President F. B. MacKinnon. 

Report of Secretary C. C. Deering. 

Reports on employes’ benefit system, 
long distance rules, code of ethics, income 
tax reports and settlements, etc. 

Appointment of committees. 

Miscellaneous business: 

Wepnespay, Ocrtoser 24, 10:00 a. m. 

General Session, Convention Hall. 

Address, “The Texas Plan for Finan- 
cing Telephone Companies.” 

Address, ‘Substation Protection.” 

Address, “Public Utility Policies.” 

WeEpNEsDAyY, 1 :30 p. m. 

Meeting of traffic superintendents, super- 
visors and chief operators. 

Annual election of directors. 
Tuurspay, Octoser 25, Pioneers’ Day, 


10:00 a. m. 

General session and business meeting. 
1:00 p. m. 

Annual Pioneers’ luncheon and entertain- 


ment. 
Fripay, Octoser 26, 10:00 a. m. 

Discussion of financing plans, employes’ 
benefit plan, substation protection, proce- 
dure and other questions. 

Reports of committees. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Fripay, 1:30 p. m. 

Annual luncheon and conference of state 
association executives. 

The exhibit space has practically all 
been allotted. This year there will be sev- 
eral new firms among the exhibitors. The 
exhibits form a most interesting and’ im- 
portant part of the convention. The lat- 
est in telephone equipment and supplies 
will be shown and demonstrated. 

From correspondence that the associa- 
tion has had with its member companies, 
indications point to a record breaking at- 
tendance at this year’s meeting. 
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Rousing District Conference for 
Ottawa, Ill. Next Week. 


The next district conference of the Llli- 
nois Telephone Association in the fall 
series will be held on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 10, at El Paso. This will be an im- 
portant district meeting because it is one 
of a series embodying rapid fire, prac- 
tical traffic conferences with all dead wood 
eliminated, and concentrated studies of ex- 
ecutive problems, as well as a distinct cam- 
paign along the line of public relations. 

There will be a luncheon served by the 
ladies of the Eastern Star at which it is 
currently rumored some efforts in the way 
of vocalization will be produced by well- 
known manufacturers’, jobbers’ and supply 
dealers’ representatives. 

The business men’s association of El 
Paso will give a banquet in the evening 
to which those who can remain will be 
made welcome. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed will be of the utmost value and in- 
terest to every telephone man in the ter- 
ritory of which El Paso is the center. 

The traffic conference will be in charge 
of the traveling chief operator of the 
Illinois Telephone Association, Miss Pearl 
Thompson. Special emphasis will be laid 
upon the development of efficient, accurate 
and satisfactory operating methods. Every 
telephone executive is urged to bring or 
send as large a delegation from his operat- 
ing force as possible to this traffic con- 
ference for not a minute will be wasted 
from the opening until the close. 

Preliminary reports indicate that the at- 
tendance will be extraordinarily large at 
this meeting. It is hoped that those com- 
panies which may not receive their direct 
mail notice will be apprised of the meet- 
ing by their neighbors so that a full rep- 
resentation of the telephone industry in 
this district may be secured. 

The district meeting for the week of 
October 15 will be held at Ottawa. 





Plans of the International Com- 
pany for European System. 


The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is still negotiating actively for 
the control of the Continental European 
telephone system with a view to putting it 
on the same basis of efficiency which the 
companies in this country have achieved. 

Although as reported in a cable dis- 
patch, officials of the company have gone 
to Paris where Sosthenes Behn, the presi- 
dent, is carrying on negotiations, details 
of the projected operation contract which 
is being sought from the French govern- 
ment are not being disclosed as yet. The 
uncertain political situation in France has 
tended to hold up developments, but it is 
expected that at an early date a basis for 
an agreement will be worked out between 
the government authorities and the com- 
pany. This would be followed by nego- 
tiations for similar contracts with other 
Continental countries. 





Advertising Questions and Answers 


Some Questions Answered That Come Up When a Telephone Company 
Begins to Consider an Advertising Campaign—Use of Billboards and Sub- 
jects of Advertisements—Best Days of Week for Newspaper Advertising 


Question: We are going to do some 
advertising for our telephone company and 
are wondering whether it would be best 
to turn our account over to a local agency 
which makes a specialty of handling local 
accounts or to turn the preparation of 
copy over to a local young man who is a 
friend of one of our executives and who 
has some skill as a writer and who is 
quite anxious to get the work? 

Answer: In the long run it is always 
best to handle regular business in a reg- 
ular business way. The advertising of a 
telephone company is a regular business 
and so, in most instances, the best results 
will be secured by turning the work over 
to a concern which is in business simply 
for the purpose of handling advertising ac- 
counts. 

There are various reasons why this is 
the case. Among these reasons the follow- 
ing may be cited: 

1. With the regular advertising agency 
it is necessary for the agency to make 
good if it is to continue in business. Con- 
sequently, it tackles all advertising jobs 
with enthusiasm and with intelligence and 
puts them over. With a young man, on 
the other hand, who is perhaps handling 
the advertising on a side-line basis, there 
is not the same driving necessity for put- 
ting the proposition over’; so his work in 
the long run, is not apt to be as success- 
ful as the agency’s. 

2. The regular advertising agency has a 
fund of actual advertising experience 
which is of immense value in determining 
what to say and how to say it. 

3. The regular advertising agency is 
equipped to handle all the details relating 
to the preparation of advertising copy, the 
placing of the copy, the checking of the 
advertisements, etc., and so is able to re- 
lieve the telephone company of a lot of 
detail which it would have to handle if 
anyone other than a regular advertising 
agency was handling the advertising. 

From all this it becomes evident that it 
would be found best, in most instances, 
for the telephone company to entrust its 
advertising account to a regular agency 
rather than to some young man _ who, 
though he might be very good and very 
clever, would still handle the work mere- 
ly as a side line proposition. 

a 

Question: What do you think of out- 
door billboard advertising as a medium 
for a telephone company’s advertising ? 


By Frank H. Williams 


Answer: If the telephone company has 
a big advertising appropriation which 
enables it to handle all of its advertising 
on a big basis, then outdoor advertising is 
a good medium, but where the appropria- 
tion is restricted and where the telephone 
company wants to make every single dol- 
lar of its appropriation get the best pos- 
sible results, the best thing for the com- 
pany to do is to concentrate its advertis- 
ing appropriation in the local newspapers. 

There are several reasons for this. One 
of these is that it is possible to reach more 
people in a given community in quicker 
time by the use of newspaper advertising 








The Measure of Progress. . 
We would be barbarians still if we 
depended alone upon the strength and 
endurance of human labor. The prog- 
ress of the world is measured by brain- 
throbs and not by centuries.—Henry L. 
Doherty. 








than it is to do so by the use of any other 
sort of a medium. Another reason is 
that people are accustomed to see adver- 
tisements in the papers and are accus- 
tomed to being guided by these advertise- 
ments; so they are very responsive to 
newspaper advertising and the telephone 
company can thus be sure of getting good 
results from its newspaper publicity. 

The best thing, in the long run, for the 
average telephone company to do with its 
advertising appropriation is to apportion 
about 80 per cent of the appropriation for 
use in the daily newspapers and to reserve 
the rest for advertising contingencies and 
for special occasions. 

* * * 

Question: Would a series of advertise- 
ments showing the various executives of 
our company at work and telling what 
each of these executives does in the way 
of helping the company render good serv- 
ice to the public, be a good theme for ad- 
vertisements ? 

Answer: If it is reasonably certain that 
the executives who are thus played up are 
going to remain with the company for 
some time so that the company will bene- 
fit by the publicity given them, then such 
a series should be quite effective. People 
are always interested in personalities, hence 
such a series would attract a lot of atten- 
tion. Also the use of photographs of the 
executives in the advertising would serve 
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to show the general public that the tele- 
phone company is not a soulless corpora- 
tion but is really made up of a group of 
energetic, enthusiastic workers who are 
trying their level best to serve the public 
to the best of their ability. 

On the face of it, there seems to be a 
splendid theme in this for some rather 
unique telephone company advertising but, 
as in so many other cases, the actual use 
of such a theme must depend largely upon 
local conditions and upon conditions in the 
telephone company’s offices. 

* * * 

Question: Do you think that it would 
be possible to get more P. B. X. business 
by advertising for such business in our lo- 


cal papers? We are located in a city of 
about 90,000. 
Answer: If you rely solely on newspa- 


per advertising for getting more pri- 
vate branch exchange business, the answer 
must be no. If you use the advertising 
merely as an opening wedge in going 
around and selling private branch ex- 
changes to business houses which should 
have them, then the advertising. will be 
well worth while. 


The very best way to sell private branch 
exchanges is, of course, by going around 
to the prospects and showing them what 
others have done with such exchanges and 
pointing out how they could use private 
branch exchanges in their own businesses 
to good advantage. 

And if in making such calls the sales- 
man is able to call the attention of the 
prospects to. the interesting and worth- 
while advertising the company is doing in 
going after more private branch exchange 
business, then the salesman will have a 
talking point which will be of real help 
in putting the proposition over. Too much 
reliance should not be placed upon adver- 
tising as the sole method of increasing the 
company’s private branch business. There 
is, however, no doubt in the world that 
such advertising is a big help to the sales- 
man who goes out to sell such exchanges. 

*¢* 

Question: What are the best days of 
the week for the telephone company to 
advertise in the local papers? 

Answer: The best days on which to 
advertise are those when the company’s 
advertisements will get the most attention 
and make the deepest impression upon the 
readers. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
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that the department stores and women’s 
specialty stores find it pays them to ad- 
yertise on Fridays because the week-end 
js the great shopping time for women. 
For the same reason these stores stay out 
of the Monday papers most of the time. 

But there’s no particular time when peo- 
ple go “shopping” for the things the tele- 
phone company has to offer them. Conse- 
quently, it would seem as though the best 
time for the telephone company to adver- 
tise is when its advertisements will stand 
out the strongest in the local papers and 
when it will have the lest competition from 
other advertisers. 

In view of all this, it looks as though 
it would be a good policy for the tele- 
phone company to advertise on Mondays 
when there is so little advertising, as a 
general rule, in the local papers and when, 
for this reason, the company’s advertise- 
ments would loom up and get a great 
amount of attention. Also because of the 
great number of advertisements appearing 
in the Friday issues of the papers, it would 
probably be best for the telephone com- 
pany to stay out of the Friday papers. 

These are about the only considerations 
that the telephone company needs to con- 
sider in determining which days are the 
best for it to use newspaper advertising. 
People are interested in telephones at all 
times and use them at all times, so they 
will read telephone advertising at all 
times, provided there are not too many 
other interesting and snappy advertise- 
ments to direct their attention from the 
telephone company’s publicity. 


New Central Office Cutover in 
New York City. 

“Washington Heights,” another new 
machine-switching telephone central office, 
was placed in operation at midnight Sep- 
tember 29, by the New York Telephone 
Co. in its building at 611 West 175th street, 
New York City. Lines serving approxi- 
mately 7,000 telephones were transferred 
to the new office in the initial cutover. 
Washington Heights is the ninth ma- 
chine-switching central office in the 
greater city and with Wadsworth and 
Billings manual offices will serve sections 
north of 155th street and west of the 
Harlem River. 


Company Takes Back Control of 
Former Exchange. 

After an absence of 15 years, the Gaines- 
boro Telephone Co., of Cookeville, Tenn., 
is again operating in Scottsville, Ky., hav- 
ing bought the plant of the Allen County 
Home Telephone Co., the local organiza- 
tion, last month. Some 15 years ago the 
Gainesboro company sold its telephone 
Plant in Scottsville to the Farmers Tele- 
Phone Co., which later became consoli- 
dated with the Allen County company. 

That was the beginning of the present 
system which accommodates more than 1,- 
000 subscribers within the city limits and 
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TWO ROUTES. 


By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


There are two kinds of operators whom I meet daily. They are to be 


found in nearly every telephone office. 


As I watch them at their work, it is 


not a difficult matter to classify them. Although they have everything in 
common, they travel through life over two different routes—the Lower or 
Failure Route, and the Upper or Success Route. 

The Lower Route is nice, level, smooth and easy. There are no bumps 
or rough grades to make; emergency brakes are not used, since whenever 
anything unusual appears ahead, old What’s-the-Use, the conductor, hoists 
a signal to the passengers to “Let George Do It,” and the emergency is left 


for someone else to handle. 


On stormy days the passengers pull down their curtains, roll over, and 
take a good sleep. “Why worry,” they say. “Pay day comes twice a month. 
And why should effort be expended on John Bevin’s calls? _ Whether they 
are completed or not, he will put them all in again tomorrow.’ 

Watching people from the windows, and listening-in on lines is a part 
of the pleasure of these passengers on the Lower Route. 

But there comes a day when these passengers on the Lower Route find 
themselves at the end of the line—the terminal point—Failure. Then old 
What’s-The-Use jeeringly orders them all off his train with, “Failure! All 


off—far as we go!” 


Then the passengers raise a clamor. 


make connections for Success?” 


They whimper, “Doesn't this route 


Old What’s-The-Use laughs. “If you expected to reach Success, why 
did you take the easy ‘Let George Do It’ route, when you could have had 


no connections with the Upper Route. 


If you want to reach Success now, 


you will have to plod up the Mountain of Effort over there. And it is some 
steep climb, especially for people who have traveled the Lower Route.” 

He sees new passengers approaching and roars: “All aboard! Nice 
tufted seats; easy riding; nothing to do, no responsibilities; plenty of sight- 


seeing. All aboard!” 


The Upper Route. 

No matter what the weather, the passengers on the Upper Route are 
always on board. They realize that the route may be uphill and down; that 
they will encounter steep grades, craggy inclines and narrow paths, but the 
passengers on the Upper Route have the qualities and virtues to master dif- 
ficulties; overcome obstacles, and stick to ideals. No matter how hard the 
route before them may seem, they sce the sign “Success” that marks the 


route ahead. They rarely turn back. 


Know the Success Family. 


“The father of Success is Work, the mother of Success is 
Ambition; the oldest son is Common Sense. 


Some of the other boys are 


Perseverance, Honesty, Thor- 


oughness, Foresight, E nthusiasm and Codperation. 


The oldest daughter is Character, some of the sisters are 
Cheerfulness, Loyalty, Courtesy, Care, Economy, Sincerity 


and Harmony. 


The baby i is Opportunity. Get well acquainted with the “old 
man” and you will be able to get along pretty well with all 
the rest of the family.”—Robert Dollar. 


Chief operators! How many of your operators are traveling the Upper 
Route? Remember, you are the conductor. 


throughout Allen county. The present 
plant, especially that part of it located 
within the city limits, is modern and up- 
to-date, occupying its own building in the 
heart of the city. 

The Gainesboro company will begin at 
o7ce to consolidate its other property in 
Kentucky, which extends from Glasgow 


direct connection for Success if you had taken the Upper Route? We make 
iin 


to Somerset. It covers also a large ter- 
ritory in Tennessee, operating 25 exchanges 
there. 

C. H. Moore, of Glascow, who has 
charge of all the company’s Kentucky prop- 
erty, will be district manager. William J. 
Robertson, as local manager, will have 
charge of the plant in Scottsville. 








“On the Inside” of Operating Work 


Iowa Operators Tell of Different Phases of Work in Connection With 
Telephone Operating—Papers Read at Creston Operators’ School Which 


Was Held Last May Under the Auspices of the 


Don’t Lose the Sweet Tone in 
Your Voice. 
By Miss Margaret Allison, Operator, Cres- 
ton Mutual Telcphone Co., Creston, Iowa. 

The troubles of a telephone girl are like 
sc many lead bullets—alone they weigh 
little, but assembled form a weight too 
heavy for many to bear. This weight does 
not rest upon our shoulders, but upon our 
nerves and patience. Slowly like the drop- 
ping of water on a stone, the repeated 
troubles are apt to wear away our poise. 
When this is lost, we cease to be a good 
operator and what we may have gained is 
lost. So we should not let our troubles 
become massed until they form big ones. 

The public is known by all to be at 
times most disagreeable, as well as inter- 
esting, to deal with. The nature of our 
work does not enable us to see the inter- 
esting side; therefore, the disagreeable side 
is much greater due to its prominence. 
Some you cannot please, no matter what 
you do or how hard you try. So let your 
conscience be your guide. Let their false 
criticisms—not the helpful criticisms, but 
those common, irritating ones—slide by as 
water off a duck’s back, and you will con- 
tinue to be a cheerful operator and save 
yourself a lot of grief. 

It only prolongs matters when we sling 
some tart phrase back, or the tone of 
anger enters our voice. Nine times out 
ef ten it is going to cause the fault-finder 
to think much more of us if we reply in a 
pleasant voice than if a spiteful tone is 
used. 

We are sitting at our board very busy 
when there comes a quick, short ring; we 
notice it but a few calls come first. The 
subscriber waits a couple of seconds, rings 
again and again. “Number, please?” 
Maybe husband and wife have had an 
argument and the operator is a handy 
person to give it to, so in a slurring voice 
he replies, “What’s the matter up there? 
Having a little sewing bee? I’ve been 
ringing here for the last half hour.” 

You wonder where he gets his standard 
of time, but bite your tongue, step on 
your dignity and reply: “What number 
do you wish, please?” Don’t lose the 
sweet tone in your voice, even if you do 
not feel it. Now, is there anything harder, 
when, oh what you would like to say? 

Funny? Well, it isn’t, but find the 
funny side. You glance up at the girl 
next to you. The color rushes to her 
face and her quick push of the plug lets 
you know that you are not alone. Many 
people do not understand. They look 
upon an operator as more or less of a 
“number dummy,” or a sort of a ma- 


chine. Never once do they stop to think 
we are only human and wait on from 10 
to 50 people to every store clerk’s one. If 
they could see us and know how the work 
is done, the chances are they would be 
cifferent. Misunderstanding is the root 
of many troubles and I believe ours to 
head the list. 

The switchboard calls. Here is a man 
who must have his call right away. An- 
other party must get right through as he 
is leaving on a train and wants to get an 
order out—ever so many good excuses for 
rushing a call. In fact, every business 
call is of great importance to the placer. 
Each one is for himself—“hang the other 
fellow’s call, I want mine.” 

They do not understand that we must 
be impartial and each and every call must 
be handled as it comes. They would not 
expect a mail carrier to start in the mid- 
dic of his route, just because they had told 
him of an important letter they were ex- 
pecting. No, he goes his regular route 
and gets there as soon as he can. 

Then, too, there is the operator at the 
other end of the line; she is having her 
troubles and must find an outlet for her 
roused temper. So she rings for the “out” 
station, then rings again. She snaps out 
her words in giving her ticket. The re- 
ceiving operator, failing to get all of it, 
asks that it be repeated. This is done in a 
very unpleasant voice and then the re- 
ceiving operator decides she will get out 
of sorts too—and so it goes. 

Temper and revenge are two hard char- 
acters to keep under control, but I be- 
lieve if we would try real hard we could 
conquer them and thereby make things at 
least more pleasant for one another. 

These form only a suggestion of our 
problems—the rest follow thick and fast, 
though trivial. Great things usually de- 
velop from small. Let us do our part to 
check the growth of troubles. 


“Why We Are Getting Together.” 
By Miss Bessie Culver, Operator, Creston 
Mutual Telephone Co., Creston, Iowa. 

“Telephone Service” is the watchboard 
of our business. In order to give service 
we must cooperate with the fellow mem- 
hers of our company as well as with fel- 
low members of other companies. 

As the world has become more ad- 
vanced, we have better opportunity to get 
together and codperate for this sole pur- 
pose. Only a few years ago operators of 
each individual exchange had their own 
rules and regulations and were governed 
by them alone, but these ideas have been 
laid aside and now we are all governed 
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Iowa State College 


by the same rules and instructions—and 
service is becoming better every year. 

That is why we are getting together in 
these schools. Every year they have 
proven more successful. It is the getting 
together that counts. Operators all over 
the country far and near have the same 
opportunity to attend these schools and 
to receive the instructions given. 


Operators used to meet on the line and 
argue over which one was going to use 
the circuit first and, perhaps, it would end 
up in a regular quarrel which had to be 
settled bys the chief operator. Now this 
seldom happens as the operators know 
which one is entitled to the circuit after 
filing times have been compared. 

We find operators who have exchanged 
calls hundreds of times during the year 
and yet they apparently are strangers to 
one another. A meeting of this kind 
enables us to become acquainted and we 
establish, thereby, a degree of friendship 
that did not exist before. With a friend- 
ship established, we are much more in- 
clined to serve and to codperate with more 
care and interest than before—and this 
means better service to the public whom 
we are trying to serve. 

These meetings enable us to form per- 
sonal opinions, make new acquaintances 
and to exchange ideas. These are the 
fundamentals on which good business 1s 
founded. The application of these thoughts 
in our daily lives and business will be no- 
ticeable if we all put our shoulders to the 
wheel and work for higher ideals in busi- 
ness. 

If there has been in times past any ob- 
stacles in the way or hard feeling now is 
the time to get together and overcome 
them and when our school has ended and 
we go back to our work, let us go back 
with a spirit that we are going to serve in 
a different and more friendly way. 


How We Judge Applicants for Op- 
erating Positions. 
By Louetta Stoneburner, Chief Operaor, 


Creston Mutual Telephone Co., 
Creston, Iowa. 


The chief aim of the telephone companies 
is to render efficient service; and by ef- 
cient service, I mean courteous, accurate 
and prompt service. In order to rendef 
this kind of service it is very important 
that we be extremely careful what typ 
of girls we select to become operators. 

From my own experience I find that 
girls who range from 17 to 23 years of 
age become the most efficient operators. If 
they are older than 23 years they do not 
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seem: to be so well adapted for the work 
and it is much more difficult for them to 
learn and to become good operators. The 
girls between the ages of 17 and 23 seem 
to pick up and grasp the work more read- 
ily than the older person. This saves 
time and money for the company and it is 
not so trying on the operators who are in 
charge of instructing them. 

The first thing I notice when an appli- 
cant enters our office—and I think it is 
the most important thing of all—is her 
personal appearance. A girl who neglects 
her personal appearance is not the girl 
whom we would care to have in our em- 
ploy; we cannot rely or depend on a girl 
of this type. 

There is nothing which looks better for 
a company than to have employes who are 
neat and clean in personal appearance. If 
she is neat and clean about herself, she 
will be neat and clean about her work and 
about the office; if she is careless about 
herself, she will be slack in her work and 
around the office and restroom. A _ neat 
and clean restroom speaks well for all. 

In the selection of operators ‘it is neces- 
sary to pick girls with intellectual ca- 
pacity, who have finished the eighth grade 
or who have had a high school education. 
They are better fitted for the work than 
the one who has not had any schooling. 
They seem to have mental grasp, reason, 
good judgment, are interested in their 
work and are willing to learn, obey and 
follow the instructions given them. 

Another important point, which should 
be given much attention, is the general 
health of an applicant. She should be 
questioned a great deal about her general 
health. An applicant whose health is poor 
will not prove satisfactory for a telephone 
operator. Telephone work requires regu- 
lar attendance and we must have opera- 
tors upon whom we can depend, for tele- 
phoning is not like other kinds of work 
which can be laid aside until some future 
date; so we must have operators who 
will be on duty at their regular time. 

Of course, we all have sickness which 
may cause our absence once in awhile, but 
the point I am getting at is where an op- 
erator is off two or three days out of 
every week. This would not happen in so 
many offices if we used more care in con- 
‘idering the general health of an ap- 
plicant. 

Another consideration in selecting an 
erator is: Does the applicant depend 
upon her work for a living? Does she 
need the work? 

Girls who do not have to depend upon 
their vork will not prove satisfactory. 
They will quit at any time they take a 
totion If you are short of help and they 
want to get off and it is impossible to let 
them off, they will step out, leaving you 
shorth nded. They will not take correc- 


‘lions, even when they know they are 
Wrong I have found this true of several 
They give more or less trouble 


operat: rs. 


’ the subscribers. 
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all the time. An applicant who needs and 
wants the work is the operator whom you 
can depend upon. 

Another thing which is very important 
is the voice and eyesight. One must have 
a clear, distinct voice in order to render 
good service. Speaking in a clear, dis- 








Which Way Are You Headed? 


All but the careless sometime medi- 
tate upon the future. Probably one of 
three possibilities awaits the old-age pe- 
riod of each of us: (1) poverty and the 
poor house, (2) wealth and comfort, 
(3) comfort without wealth. 

Which do you expect will be your 
lot? It is largely within your control. 
You control it by the amount you save 
or spend today. 

To reach the poor house in old age, 
all that is necessary is to insist on giv- 
ing yourself all of the comforts today; 
to reach wealth by old age, all that is 
necessary is to deny yourself some of 
the comforts and to save and invest part 
of your earnings regularly. The extent 
to which you do this determines the de- 
gree in which you will or will not have 
comforts in the future—E. L. Chase. 








tinct voice is the main thing on both toll 
and local boards as a great deal of circuit 
time may be lost by speaking in a quick, 
hurried manner or indistinct tone of voice. 

Repetition of numbers requires a clear, 
distinct voice so that the subscriber may 
have the opportunity to correct the opera- 
tor when she repeats the called number. 
If she does not repeat the number clearly 
and distinctly, the subscriber does not have 
the chance to correct it in a case of error 
and, therefore, it results in the party get- 
ting wrong numbers. This not only 
causes confusion on the subscriber’s part 
but poor service on our part. 

The eyesight should be closely observed. 
If the applicant has poor eyesight she 
should have her eyes attended to at once 
and properly fitted with glasses, for oper- 
ating requires good eyesight in order to be 
able to read the small numbers which ap- 
pear on the switchboards. 

The hearing should be tested also, for 
hearing plays a very important part. This 
can be determined easily by getting into 
conversation with the applicant and no- 
ticing whether or not she understands and 
answers readily. If her hearing is at all 
poor, she will ask you to repeat. If you 


talk to her in a low tone of voice and she 


answers readily, you know her hearing is 
good. 

At her work, if she does not hear well, 
this will result in wrong numbers. It will 
also cause confusion and impatience with 
She will naturally talk 
lcuder and this makes it hard for other op- 
erators in the office as well as the sub- 
scribers. 
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Good writing is very essential in tele- 
phone work. Although it is not required 
of local operators, they are in line for ad- 
vancement and will possibly be advanced 
to toll operators. It is not so much good 
writing as plain and neat writing. While 
you may be able to read and make out 
your own writing, there are many others 
who handle your tickets who may have 
lots of difficulty in making out the names, 
reports, etc., on them. These tickets are 
not only handled by the operators but by 
many others in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment; therefore, all operators should be 
able to write a good legible hand. 

Last, and most important, of all, I think, 
is the character of an applicant. We should 
take special pains to inquire and find out 
about an applicant’s character. If she has 
not a good, clean character, she should not 
be considered at all, for what we want in 
our employ is a girl we know is well 
tlought of and can associate with the 
right kind of people. We do the rest of 
our employes an injustice if we employ a 
girl who is not of a good character. We 
are not compelled to employ operators of 
this kind for there are always good, de- 
pendable and honest girls that we can ob- 
tain. 

A successful business is built upon ser- 
vice. In order to give this service and to 
make our company successful, we must 
be sure that we have selected the right 
kind of girls to become operators. 


A New Alloy with Valuable Mag- 
netic Properties. 


Among the papers presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Physical 
Society, held last spring at the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C., 
by H. D. Arnold and G. W. Elman on 
“Permalloy,” a new alloy having valuable 
magnetic properties. It is composed of 
iron and nickel and was developed in the 
research laboratories of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the West- 
ern Electric Co. 


was one 


The permeability of this new alloy, it 
was stated, is very much greater than that 
of the best magnet iron. It is being tried 
in a new submarine cable and is expected 
to increase the speed of sending with the 
cable about four times. It also has valu- 
able uses in telephone and radio trans- 
formers and induction coils. In addition 
to its high permeability, it has a very 
small hysteresis loss. 

The electrical resistance is found to 
vary with the strength of the magnetic 
field in which the alloy is placed, so that 
a difference amounting to three-tenths of 
a per cent is caused by the earth’s mag- 
netic field, the resistance being different 
in the east and west position from what 
it is in the north and south. Its electric 
and magnetic properties are also changed 
by the application of a load. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 






On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


The wanton woodbine, its greenery lost, 
Blushes rosy red, its drapery toss’d 
By chill autumnal winds. 


This vamp of vinedom outstrips the rest 
In the race for kisses, cold impress’d 
By Jack Frost who easy conquest finds. 


Change eternal is the only stabilized 
thing on earth. It is paradoxical but 
nevertheless true. We can count on 


changes just ahead, for next year, for the 
next decade, with absolute certainty. 

No matter what else may loom ahead 
we may know that we will have changes. 
Just what they will be do not, of 
course, know, but we must look ahead and 
do our best to guess what is coming next 
that we may prepare for it. Our position 
today is not the result of our today’s work 
but the result of what action we _ took 
yesterday, last week, last year, or longer 
ago. 


we 


If we find ourselves and our plants in 
good shape, it is from what we did pre- 
vious to today. If they are rundown, out 
of kilter and behind the times, the fact 
that they are below par is the result of 
either accident or neglect of a time now 
past. 


We can all see clearly that this is so. 
The law of change is a very reliable 
factor on which to figure when we are 
making plans for our future. Sometimes 
we are not to blame for the fact that our 
plants may not be in tip-top shape, but it 
is a safe guess that where accident wipes 
out a plant, ninety-nine others that may 
be in practically a similar condition can be 
said to have come to that pass through 
neglect. The neglect of any plant will 
give old Father Time the opportunity of 
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To Be Valuable You Must Be Able to Change With 


Changing Conditions. 


relegating it to the scrap heap quickly. 

You cannot beat the game and loaf on 
the job; you are never in position to say 
that from now on your plant is in shape 
to leave alone. 


By Well Clay 


You turn your back for a moment, as 
it were, and there is a change. Some one 
has run into a pole or broken down a 
wire; a new road is being built and poles 
must be moved; streets must be paved and 
cables placed underground; a sleet storm 
brings ruin in its wake, or a cyclone twists 
hundreds of poles off and tangles up 
numberless wires. Some change 
is taking place all the time. 

When you quit functioning 
as you should as manager of (A 
your plant, or head of your a 
department, or foreman of 
your gang, or as just a unit 
in any part of the plant, then 
you cease to be of value to 
the concern for just as long 
as you continue to stay in 
a somnambulate condition. 

When a condition is reached where 
there is no change, or probabilities of any, 
then you cease ‘to be a part of the motive 
power and become merely a cog in the 
wheels of the machinery. To be valuable 
you must be able to change with changing 
conditions; to be able to see what it is 
necessary to do to avoid loss of value or 
service-giving ability, and act in time to 
arrest undesirable or damaging changes in 
such’ directions. 

To recognize the truth of this statement 
you have but to look back over the changes 
which have occurred since you first came 
into the telephone business, if it has been 
very long. 

If you have been successful, you have 
been one of the kind who discarded wet 
batteries for dry when they first came on 
the market. You have gone through the 
transitions which lead from open wire to 
aerial cable and then to underground con- 
duits. You early substituted fir crossarms 
for the pine which we all used at 
first. Early in 


// 


the automobile pe- 
riod you quit the use of horses 
and wagons in trouble-shooting. 

You dropped the “free serv- 
ice” idea after a very short 
trial of giving your sub- 
scribers all the neighboring 
towns. You put a penalty 
on unpaid monthly service 
bills and adopted the loose- 
leaf ledger system of book- 
keeping a long time ago. 
You raised your rates from 
the old dollar-a-month system to some- 
thing more nearly just in the way of a 
return. 

In other words, if you look back you 
will find that your tenure of office has 
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been just one change after another: and, 
generally speaking, for the better. That 


is the reason for change—that we all may 
do better and be guided to a higher state 
of efficiency by 


the light of our expe- 











Turn Your Back for a Moment and There Is a Change— 


Someone Has Run Into a Pole. 

riences. Experience may be a hard teacher 
but her lessons learned 
forgotten. 

The scarlet vine which hangs its flaming 
banners to the autumn breezes has merely 
changed from its summer’s green. 

APHORISM: A little touch of frost 
is a great accelerator, sometimes. 


once are never 


Duck Hunters! Ask “Jack” Crow- 
ley About Retrieving Ducks. 

J. C. (“Jack”) Crowley, St. Paul, popu- 
lar secretary of the Minnesota Telephone 
Association, admits he is a regular “go get 
‘em” fisherman and there are a few among 
his friends who will agree, passively at 
any rate, that there may be something in 
the claim. But—duck hunting with a 
16-gauge shotgun, and no shells, is some- 
thing else. 

Up to a few weeks ago Jack would tell 
you that duck hunting was a Minnesota 
fall sport about which he didn’t know any- 
thing. But now he has returned to St. 
Paul, after a few days spent in the west- 
ern part of the state chasing that wild and 
elusive waterfowl—he chased them, too, 
because he couldn’t shoot at them. As 4 
retriever his associates on the trip say he 
has the world beaten to the fine, smooth 
consistency of a good shaving cream. 

Mr. Crowley, it appears, likes—or did 
like—a 16-gauge gun. Few others do, but 
the liking is just one of his little idiosyn 
Every other member of the party 
bad a 12-gauge and, so the story goes, they 
did most of the shooting. Here’s why and 


crasies. 


how: 

Out on the pass ducks were p! ntiful. 
Fifteen minutes after the sunrise hour 
prescribed by law for duck shootirg, gu” 
barrels were hot. Then it develop d that 
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Mr. Crowley had brought only 50 shells 
| with him and the supply had become ex- 
hausted. ; 

It’s common knowledge that a 12-gauge 
shell was never made to fit a 16-gauge 














“Jack’’ Crowley of the Minnesota Telephone 


Association Is ‘‘Some Hunter,’ if 
Photographic Evidence Counts. 





gun; accordingly there was no chance to 


< borrow a few shells from his companions. 
— He was out of luck and through for the 
day, and the real flight had hardly started. 
ler The 12-gauge boys popped away, ioy- 
er ously and successfully—so successfully, in 
fact that his services were really useful 
ing in wading the marsh retrieving the birds 
ely as they fell. That made it soft for the 
bird dogs. 
ost No one knows just how many of the 


string shown with genial Jack in the ac- 
companying snapshot were actually brought 


N- down by him before the sad denouement. 
In any event he had a good time and the 
i. picture, without the story, certainly speaks 
oe well for him. 
zet rn 
ng District Meeting of Missouri Asso- 
at ciation at Warrensburg. 
in About 40 managers and telephone op- 
3 erators representing the companies op- 
~ erating in the sixth Missouri district of 
the Missouri Telephone Association, held 
ell a very instructive and interesting meeting 
ota in Warrensburg, Thursday, September 20. 
we The original plans provided for a two- 
St. day meet at Pertle Springs, but the weather 
st- conditions caused L. C. Henderson, man- 
nd ager of the Johnson County Telephone 
- Co. and president of the district associa- 
a tion, to call the meeting off for a more 
he favorable time. 
ith Word of the postponement was not re- 
ceived in time by those who arrived Thurs- 
lid day morning, September 20, and President 
wut Henderson, always alert for real service, 
mn Save the visitors the glad hand and an 
ty emergency meeting was held in the banquet 
ey hall at the Estes hotel, Warrensburg, 
nd wher a program full of interest was car- 
Ned «ut. 
ul. S. ‘I. Hardaway, division state traffic 
yur chiei { the Southwest Bell Telephone 
on Co. « { Kansas City, gave a splendid ad- 
iat dress on “Application of Toll Rates to the 
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Public.” Miss Barbara Schultz, division 
supervising chief of the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co., spoke on “Increasing Efficiency 
in Telephony.” W. T. Friganza efficiency 
expert of the Southwest Bell Telephone 
Co., of St. Louis, talked on “Efficiency 
Applied to Traffic, Commercial and Tech- 
nica! Telephony.” 

W. B. Harrisonville, was 
elected president; M. L. Golloday, of 
Holden, vice-president; and Shields R. 
Smith, of Sedalia, secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. L. C. Henderson and Miss Lucile 
Cress very graciously assisted President 
Henderson in receiving the visitors and in 
the entertainment of the operators in at- 


Scruggs, of 


tendance. 


Oklahoma Dist.rict Telephone 
Meetings Going Strong. 

That Oklahoma telephone folks 
been thinking in terms of “shop” and noi 
wholly in terms military during the past few 


have 


weeks is indicated by the invitation issued 
by the Carnegie, Okla., Chamber of Com- 
merce to the telephone folks of the sev- 
enth district of the telephone division of 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association, to visit 
that little city on the occasion of the an- 
nual district conference on September 18. 
Here is the invitation’s wording: 


Hello Central! 
W. H. for the C. O. 
The Carnegie Chamber of Com- 


Here’s where we 
get even. 
merce is planning to entertain the “Inde- 


pendent” telephone owners at their district 


meeting in Carnegie, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 18. 

Now we = have a crow to pick with you 
telephone folks and we don’t want a “line 
busy” report from you next Tuesday. 
Leave a UX note on your desk and come. 
You are now listed UN in our town, and 
we want to get acquainted with you. The 
look you up’ we 
don’t want to report you NRG. 


We plan to serve a little lunch at noon. 


next time we want to 


We are just as “independent” as you are, 
and if you don’t like it, send in a kick to 
the C. O. 


tea and 


Of course, you may order iced 
buttermilk—but 
that’s the kind of service you give us. You 


we'll give you 
may get hungry before the chicken ar- 
rives, but if you'll just be patient like we 
are and wait long enough, we'll connect 
you. 

There'll be no L. D. O. P. S. in this 
deal, because the Chamber of Commerce 
is footing the bill. Please MG all the 
brothers in your section and tell them that 
Carnegie is expecting them Tuesday. 

Yours telephoningly, 
Carnegie Chamber of Commerce. 


The conference was well attended and 
full of interest. It was featured by an 
address by Harry Jolly, editor of the 
Carnegie Herald, who told the delegates 
that next to the newspaper man he con- 


sidered the telephone man as giving greater 
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service to the community and the public 
for what it pays therefor than any other 


member of the average business com- 


munity. 

He also said the telephone man usually 
had to take more complaint and unrea- 
criticism than else. He 


sonable anyone 


said if he ever should possess a million 
dollars, two things he would do would be 
to buy a newspaper and refuse an adver- 
tisement offered ten minutes before time 
to close the forms, and buy a telephone 
exchange and talk to the public the same 
way it talked to him. 


The Carnegie conference was followed 


on September 20 by the sixth district 
conference at Frederick. The principal 
feature at the latter gathering was the 
presence and address of Frank Carter, 


chairman of the Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma, who assured the telephone 
people that he is interested in them and in 
their that if they lay all 
their face up on the table 
him they need have no fear of getting any- 
thing other than a square deal. 

J. L. Newland, editor of the Frederick 
Leader, made the address of welcome and 


troubles, and 


cards before 


showed a remarkable grasp of the prob- 
lems and difficulties of the utility business 
in general and the telephone game in par- 
ticular. 

At Carnegie the Chamber of Commerce 
tendered a noon luncheon to the conference, 
and at Frederick, E. J. Boase, president 
of the Frederick Telephone Co., was host 
at an evening banquet. 

The last of the district telephone con- 
ferences for 1923 under the sponsorship 
of the Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
held at October 2 
Woodward on October 3. 


were Enid on and at 


Labor-Saving Equipment in Public 
Utility Construction. 

At the October 8 meeting of the West- 
ern Society of Engineers, T. C. Smith, of 
New York, will speak on “Labor-Saving 
Equipment in Utility Construction.” Mr. 
Smith is mechanical engineer of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. and will 
iliustrate his address 


lantern slides 


plant 


with 
of late developments in 
tion work. 


construc- 


The meeting will be held in the rooms of 
the Western Society of Engineers, Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago, beginning at 7 p. m. 
Engineers and others 


interested are in- 


vited to attend. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, October 2. 
electrolytic spot and futures, 134@13%gc. 
Tin—Steady ; spot and nearby, $42.25; fu 
tures, $41.87. Iron—Steady No. 1 north- 
ern, $26.00; No. 2 northern $25.00; No. 2 
southern, $22@25.00. Lead—Steady ; spot. 
6.85@7.10c. Zinc—Quiet; East St. Louis, 
spot and nearby, 6.30@6.35c. 
—Spot, 7.65@7.75c. 


-Copper—Easier : 


Antimony 
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The Strowger Automatic exchange operated 
by the Consolidated Telephone Co. 
at Hazleton, Pa. 











Mr. E. M. Prisk, Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazleton, Pa., says: “‘In 
these days, the advantages of automatic service are generally 
recognized, and we have reached the point in the develop- 
ment of telephony where the ordinary manual switchboard 


phone using public.”’ 












cannot supply the class of service demanded by the tele-- 


International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. ' 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd.. Liverpool 
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The Consolidated Telephone 
Co.’s building at Allentown, 
Pa., houses a 17-year-old 
Strowger switchboard. 
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Practice in Making Plant Appraisa!s 


The Engineer’s Aim in Valuing a Utility Property—Practical Man Considers 
the Many Characteristics of Property—Basis of Fair Return to Investor 
A Paper Read at Meeting of Western Division of Pennsylvania Association 


While different state commissions vary 
somewhat in their methods of valuing 
property of a utility dedicated to public 
use, they all recognize the necessity of an 
appraisal. 

A number of state commission laws state 
clearly that the commission shall have val- 
ued the property of every public utility 
actually used and useful for the conveni- 
ence of the public. One of the elements 
to which the commissions are giving weight 
is the reasonable cost of bringing the prop- 
erty to its state of efficiency. The commis- 
sions may accept any valuation of the 
physical property, subject to the provisions 
of their acts. 

It is the problem of an engineer to ascer- 
tain what amount of money would consti- 
tute a full and perfect equivalent of the 
property which the company is using in 
the service of the public. This value can- 
net be fixed arbitrarily, but must be de- 
duced from all of the pertinent facts. It 
will be noted that the law usually does not 
limit the ascertainment of value to the bare 
physical property. All the property, the 
complete property, includes more than the 
physical property. The company has a 
business which it has cost money to estab- 
lish, and it is obvious that the physical 
property is only a part of the company’s 
complete and going telephone plant and 
business. 

I have prepared this article in the belief 
that the company’s property, although de- 
voted to public use, is private property, 
possessing all the elements of value that 
private property can possess and in reli- 
ance of numerous supreme court decisions 
that this is true. 

An engineer’s aim should be to do the 
same as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion does in valuing the property of a 
common carrier under its jurisdiction, 
namely: Measure every fact obtainable 
of the company and of its property so that 
from the just consideration of all these 
facts the commission may determine the 
fair value of the property as of today. 

Both commissions and engineers, in de- 
termining the value of a utility’s property, 
must be guided and controlled by eco- 
nemic rules which govern and control the 
commercial world of today; mathematical 
formulas, or artificial rules, or by the ap- 
plication of percentage or life tables, the 
efficiency of which has been determined ar- 
bitrarily, or from conditions different from 
those herein presented, are misleading and 
will not stand the test. 

If the method by which a regulative 
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body reaches its conclusion as to the value 
of the property be different from that em- 
ployed by those engaged in the commerce 
of the country; if the regulative body re- 
jects certain factors and includes others 
not considered by the man in the street— 
if their methods or conclusions be not in 
accordance with the accepted economics 
as known today—then the conclusion can- 
not be sound. 

The established public usage determines 
what are the factors actually affecting 








Does Your Money Work for You? 


“The quarterly dividend of 2% upon 
preferred stock of this company is pay- 
able—and we enclose herewith check.” 

Did you get a notice like that? I did. 
It meant to me that my money was 
working for me. The dollars I save 
and invest are slaves of mine working 
for me day and night, making other 
dollars.—E. L. Chase. 








value. A finding contrary to such usage 
is not a determination of value, but states 
undefined something different from value, 
unauthorized by law, and wholly unreliable 
as a basis for, sound business conclusions 
upon the ultimate question of rates. 

The decisions of courts and commissions 
have not undertaken to state specifically 
all of the elements which are to be con- 
sidered in determining the value of a piece 
of property. 

No practical engineer, in valuing the 
property of a telephone company, would 
limit himself to the mere physical prop- 
erty. The practical man would consider 
the property with all its characteristics, 
including its established business, its or- 
ganization and its capacity or power to 
earn money. He would not stop with the 
value of the physical property, because 
that property would be without value, rela- 
tively speaking, until it has a business at- 
tached to it and an organization to operate 
it and to earn money by such operation. 

The full present value is what the regu- 
lative body must determine. The rule de- 
clared in many decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court that it is that value 
which may not be impaired by inadequate 
or confiscatory rates. 

Under the Constitution, the courts must 
decree protection to the property as it 
exists at the time relief is sought, whether 
that property be worth more or less than 
its original cost. The Constitution itself 
stands as an _ insurmountable | barrier 
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against the adoption of any other rule. It 
speaks clearly: “No state shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
ptivileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction, the 
equal protection of the law.” (Fourteenth 
Amendment, Section One of the Consti- 
tution of the United States.) 

Why should rate making be different 
in the case of a month’s telephone bill 
than a pair of shoes. We are told that the 
onc is a public utility service, subject to 
one economic law, and the other is general 
merchandise, subject to another and dif- 
ferent economic law. Is this true? It is 
my profound conviction that there is only 
one economic law for all forms of indus- 
try because they are all operated by man, 
who is always actuated, in business affairs, 
by the same motive. What, then, is the 
basis of rate making which will be as fair 
and just when applied to general merchan- 
dise as to a public utility? 

If a man puts his time and money into 
the shoe business, it is recognized that he 
is entitled to make a fortune by his indus- 
try and skill. If the same man takes his 
time and money and goes into the public 
utility business, there is a prevalent idea, 
not only among the commissions and the 
general public but even among public util- 
ity men, that he is entitled to a just living 
Wage as a manager or operator and to earn 
some small fixed margin on his capital, say 
6 per cent, or 8 per cent or possibly 10 
per cent. More people are inclined to put 
it at 6 per cent than at 10 per cent. In 
short, they apparently think that such a 
man is entitled to a “salary and a safe 
return.” 

On what basis, then, are we to compute 
a fair return to the investor? Fortunately 
this is a point upon which the higher 
courts are in close accord. What this 
property is worth at present is to be the 
basis. 

In the past, some engineers priced their 
inventory by applying unit prices to each 
unit—so much for a telephone, so much 
for a cross arm. These unit prices were 
carried out, or extended, the extension 
added and the total was what is called 
“bear-bones,” or net appraisal of the com- 
pany’s physical property. This “Dbare- 
benes” figure, and the items going to make 
it up, are placed under the heading “repro- 
duction cost new.” 

The engineer then usually proceeded to 
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make deductions from these figures for 
hypothetical depreciation, arriving at a 
new set of figures, which he called “Pres- 
ent Value.” Slightly different titles are 
often employed but the variation is unim- 
portant. 

The word “present” means “now exist- 
ing’’—not past or future. When the engi- 
neer uses plain words we are entitled to 
give them the meaning the dictionary gives 
them. The engineer is not entitled to alter 
that meaning—and yet this is precisely 
what has been done in the past. Please 
understand that I am not attacking the 
engineer personally at all. He acts in this 
matter in good faith. In some cases he is 
working under the direction of the com- 
mission. 

Now let us see where his method is 
faulty. He comes to the item of cross 
arms in the inventory. He does not put 
down $1.10, the present price of the cross 
arm He falls back on a theory. He 
takes the theory that the price of five or 
ten years ago is about right and so values 
the cross arm at, we will say, 75 cents, or 
he even falls back on his old friend the 
trend curve and builds a theory upon a 
theory. 

The result he obtains is that when a 
value, we will say, of $300,000 is put on 
a property it does not reflect in any sense 
the present value. It is not the imtrinsic 
value of the utility that has shifted; it is 
the dollar which has been debased in its 
purchasing power. 

It would be manifestly out of place for 
me to disapprove the methods and stand- 
ards adapted by various commissions and 
their experts. It is my judgment that the 
great weight of authority is against the 
adoption of original cost as a controlling 
basis of determining the value of a util- 
ity’s property, and on this basis appraisals 
should be made. 

A practical engineer, if unrestricted by 
commissions rulings, would appraise a 
telephone property on the theory of not 
what it cost the company to build the 
present property, but what would it cost 
to reproduce a new property substantially 
like the old one. A little consideration on 
your part will convince you that this is 
precisely the course pursued by men in the 
conduct of their every-day business affairs. 


London’s Plan for a Million-Line 
Automatic Exchange. 


Although the experience gained in Leeds, 
'ngland, and some of the large American 
cities with regard to the working of the 
automatic telephone system has proved 

ry valuable, Controller W. E. Valentine 
«f the London telephone service says the 
magnitude of the London automatic tele- 
pone scheme places it in a class by it- 

if. 

\n agreement, he says, has been con- 

‘uded for the installation of several large 

‘changes in connection with the automatic 
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conversion of the telephone system in Lon- 
don which will, it is estimated, be com- 
plete in from 10 to 15 years’ time and cater 
to 1,000,000 subscribers. The automatic 
system will serve a region within a radius 
of 10 miles from the heart of London. 

Outside of this radius telephone oper- 
ators will deal with calls in the ordinary 
Way. 

The conversion of the existing telephone 
system in London to automatic working 
is to begin shortly. Letters will be sub- 
stituted for figures in some cases in order 
to facilitate calls. For instance, the dif- 
ficulty of remembering seven figures—with 
a million telephone numbers—will be over- 
come by arranging that the first three fig- 
ures are replaced by the first three letters 
of the exchange required. Thus, for auto- 
matic purposes an exchange number like 
Gerrard 1234 would become GER1234. The 
rotating disk, which the subscriber sets 
himself, contains the letters of the alphabet 
together with the numerals from 1 to 0. 
Memorizing a number, therefore. will be 
no more difficult than it is now. 

London’s coming automatic service ap- 
peals to the imagination of the people 
there. They are told the metropolitan 
scheme, when complete, will be among the 
wonders of the world; that great buildings 
full of intricate apparatus, built to serve 
1,000,000 subscribers and empty of human 
beings except for a few operators in con- 
trol of special calls and a handful of en- 
gineers, will sect their individual calls 
out of the million lines operated without 
human aid, and with an accuracy far sur- 
passing it. 


Telephone System in Alabama Be- 
ing Greatly Improved. 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. recently issued the following 
statement concerning improvements and 
additions being made to its system in Ala- 
bama : 

“The extension construction program 
which the Bell system has under way in 
Alabama is making splendid progress. 

During the first six months of the year 
gross additions to the telephone plant, cost- 
ing more than $362,000, were completed. 
This consisted largely of improvements 
and extensions to care for the growth of 
Alabama. During the last six months of 
the year an expenditure of more than $500,- 
000 is planned, making the total for the 
year more than $862,000. 

While most of this investment has been 
made at local telephone exchanges in vari- 
ous communities throughout the state, 
large sums have been spent on the long 
distance system and the toll service has 
been expanded and improved. 

The continuing demand for telephone 
service throughout the state is keeping the 
telephone workers of Alabama at top 
speed. During the first six months of 
the year they installed, removed and moved 
11,244 telephones, with the result that 
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there was a net gain of 2,469 new tele- 
phones for this period, which was three- 
fourths as many new telephones as were 
added during the entire year of 1922. 

To make such a gain, it was necessary 
to install 5,981 new telephones, take out 
3,812 and move 1,751 from one location to 
another. 

The work on the long distance lines in 
Alabama during the balance of the year 
will cost approximately $150,000 and will 
result in the addition of 413 miles of physi- 
cal circuit and 252 miles of phanton cir- 
cuit.” 

No New Developments in Louis- 
ville Merger. 

There have been no recent new develop- 
ments in the movement to merge the two 
telephone systems in Louisville, Ky., nor is 
it believed that there is much chance of 
its being done. 
telephone under merged service did not 


Rates discussed for one 


meet with popular approval. 

The cost of merging, considering the 
equipment used, would be 
considerable, while the number of lines 
that would be lost, where both services are 
now used, would materially reduce rev- 
enue. 


ered very feasible by the public. 


difference in 


As a whole the plan is not consid- 


Bell Company’s Growth in Ne- 
braska Uniformly Distributed. 
During 1922, the 

Telephone Co. added 2,569 telephones in 

its Nebraska territory. A net increase of 

1,688 telephones was reported in the same 

territory for the first seven months of this 

year, as compared with a gain of 1,017 

telephones during the same period of 1922. 
This growth, it is stated, is not peculiar 

to any one locality or section of the state, 


Northwestern Bell 


bit is common to almost every town, city 
and rural community. The Northwestern 
Bell is spending more than three-quarters 
of a million dollars for extensions and 
improvements in Nebraska this year and 
is adding 800 miles of wire to its long 
distance lines. More than 12,000 miles of 
wire in cables and almost 200 miles of 
poles, and the installation of repeaters at 
Grand Island and Valentine are also among 
the year’s additions to Nebraska’s tele- 
phone system. 

Give Warning as Water Swirls 

Around Central Office. 

With a wall of murky water swirling 
outside the exchange in which they were 
working, three girl telephone operators in 
Ellsworth, Maine, bravely stuck to their 
switchboards and saved many lives at the 
risk of their own, when the great storage 
dam above the town burst, quickly flood- 
ing the town and taking a toll of life and 
property. The telephone girls flashed a 
warning to all subscribers while the water 
rose higher and higher about them. Both 
telephone and electric light service were 
badly crippled during the disaster. 














Practical Queries From the F ield 





Locating Faults in Cable by Mur- 
ray and Varley Loop Methods. 


In locating a ground on a No. 22 gauge 
lead-covered, paper-insulated cable—using 
a type S, Leeds & Northrup portable test- 
ing set—all pairs in cable were bad. 

It was decided to use one wire of a No. 
12 N. B. S. hard drawn copper wire to 
form a loop, using this with one wire of a 
pair in the cable. The bridge was set for 
a Varley loop test, using faulty wire to 
X 2. This formula was used: 


Loop —(Ratio X Varley) 
= Resistance to 


Ratio + 1 fault from X2. 


The argument arose as to whether this 
would be a true test. Some claim that it 
does not make any difference what you use 
for a mate for the bad wire so long as it 
is free from ground, etc., and that it will 
always be the same distance from X2 to 
fault. Others claim that it will not be a 
true test unless both wires are the same 
size. 





The various formulas which have been 
developed for the location of faults by 
the Murray and Varley loop methods are 
based on the assumption that the entire 
loop is of the same size wire throughout. 
When a test is being made on a loop which 
is made up of various size conductors, the 
ordinary formulas will not hold. 

If the loop is made of several lengths 
of conductors of different cross sections, 
the distance to the fault is easily calculated 
by expressing the different cross sections 
in terms of equivalent length of one of 
the conductors in the loop. In the ex- 
ample given in the query, the length of No. 
12 wire would be reduced to an equivalent 
length of No. 22 wire. 


When the faulty wire consists of two 
different known sizes and lengths, and 
wires are available to determine the dis- 
tance to the fault by Fisher’s method, or 
by the Murray or Varley method, make 


of the different sections must be known, 

The reduction is made by multiplying the 
length of each conductor by its resistance 
per 1,000 feet and dividing the product 
by the rated resistance per 1,000 feet of 
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Example of Different Size Wires in Testing Conductors. 


the particular test required—letting d and 
r equal respectively, the length and rated 
resistance per 1,000 feet of the first size 
ot wire, and letting d’ and r’ equal, .re- 
spectively, the length and rated resistance 
per 1,000 feet of the second size wire. 

Then substitute for L the length of the 

r 

faulty wire (d + — X d’) and let D equal 
r 

the calculated distance to the fault. 

If D equals or is less than d, the for- 
mer is the true distance to the fault. If 
D is greater than d, the, distance to the 
fault is d ++ (D—d) Xr/r’. 

If the loop is made of several lengths of 
conductors of different sectional areas, as 
often occurs when cable circuits are joined 
to toll circuits, the distance to the fault is 
easily calculated by expressing the different 
cross sections in terms of equivalent length 
of one of the conductors in the loop. To 
do this, the cross sections and the lengths 
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Diagram Illustrating Cross Talk Problem with Common Return. 
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the size of the conductor to which it is 
being reduced. The following example will 
explain the process: 

In the loop shown in the illustration, 
the conductor in the cable section E consists 
of 2,200 feet of No. 19 B. & S., the con- 
ductor in the cable section F of 1,400 feet 
of No. 22 B. & S., and the last section, G, 
is part of a toll circuit, consisting of No. 
12 B. & S. 

To reduce the No. 19 and No. 12 to 
equivalent length of No. 22, we have 
2,200 X 8.038 = 16.12= 1,097 feet of No. 
22, which is equal in resistance to 2,200 
feet of No. 19. 

2,160 X 1.586 + 16.12 = 212.5 feet of No. 
22, which is equal in resistance to 2,160 
feet of No. 12. 

This makes the total length of the loop 
equivalent to 1,097 feet + 1,400 feet + 2125 
feet = 2,709.5 feet of No. 22 B. & S. con- 
ductor. If the result showed the fault f 
at a distance of 1,346 equivalent feet from 
A, of this 1,097 feet are in the section E. 
Consequently, the fault is 1,346 — 1,097= 
249 feet from C. 

It is the practice in some cases where 
two different size cables are spliced, to 
mark on the cable diagram an extra scale 
for use in fault location. If, for instance, 
the two cables spliced were No. 19 and 
No. 22, then for the lengths of the No. 19 
cable, no extra scale or dimensions would 
be added. This scale would be double the 
actual scale lengths, since the No. 22 con- 
ductor has twice the resistance of No. 19 
conductor. These distances given by the 
fault location scale are used directly in the 
formula for fault location and the distance 
to the fault is read off on the fault loca- 
tion scale. 


Cross Talk Due to Size of Common 
Return Wire. 

We have always heard that a common 
return system was better than gro nded, 
but want information on ne following: 

We had stations 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (Fiz. 4) 
working grounded—that is, one side of all 
switchboard drops used a common ¢-ouml 
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and one side of each telephone was 
grounded at the house. 

We changed all six drops to paired out- 
side distributing wire, cutting out the 
ground at the house, and ran a common 
wire from the cable terminal to pick up 
one side of all these lines. We connected 
this common wire to a cable wire. We 
have tried grounding it in the office; also 
connecting it to one side of lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, which were formerly grounded, leav- 
ing the lines metallic except that all used 
the same return. We also grounded the 
return at the cable terminal, but in each 
case we have had considerable crosstalk, 
where we did not have any while using 
the plain grounded lines. 

The cable is not large enough to make 
each line metallic, and we know that the 
only way to completely get rid of this 
trouble is to put in larger cable, but what 
we want to know is: Why the large 
amount of crosstalk? All connections are 
soldered, and all wire is new No. 14 iron 
or paired outside distributing wire. 


The difficulty experienced due to cross- 
talk on the common return system is evi- 
dently due to the size of the common re- 
turn wire in the cable, which undoubtedly 
is much smaller than the outside common 
return wire. The common return should 
be a larger size than the line .wires. 

Referring to the drawing (Fig. B), when 
the line of subscriber No. 3 is in use, it 
is evident that the current generated in 
this line 3-3’ may find a return path 
through the common return wire and also 
through all of the other wires in multiple. 

In fact, all of these current paths will be 
chosen, the current dividing among the 
other line wires and the common return 
inversely as to their respective impedences. 
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The currents flowing through these other 


lines would produce crosstalk, were they 


of sufficient magnitude to do so. 

The only way of preventing this is to 
make the common return wire of such low 
resistance that practically all of the current 
will pass through it. On account of the 
sensitiveness of the receivers, a compara- 
tively small resistance in the common re- 
turn will shunt enough current through 
the various instruments to cause crosstalk 
to a considerable extent. 

Practices in regard to grounding com- 
mon return wires differ. Some companies 
ground the return wire at the exchange 
and also at points along its length; others 
ground at the exchange only, while others 
keep it entirely insulated from the earth. 

Probably the reason for placing several 
grounds on the return wire is to effect a 
reduction in the resistance of the return 
path. It is thought that the best practice 
in most cases is to keep entirely free from 
grounds, although when grounded line sys- 
tems were much more common than at 
present, there were many who claimed to 
have effected a marked improvement by 
heavily grounding the common return at 
the central office. 

Possibly the grounds which were placed 
on the common return were not well placed 
to secure a good ground. 


New York Up-State Association 
District Meeting October 11. 
The Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York announces a district meeting 
and traffic conference to be held at Mid- 
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dletown, N. Y., on Thursday, October 11. 
Delegates to the meeting will assemble at 
the Mitchell Inn at 9:30 a. m., and go 
from there to the Elks Club where a joint 
session will be opened promptly at 10 
o’clock, the mayor of Middletown deliver- 
ing a welcoming address. 

Every telephone company within the dis- 
trict is urged to send several representa- 
tives and as many telephone operators as 
possible. 

“Any-time” Telephones Becoming 
Popular in England. 

“Any-time” telephones are becoming 
more popular in London, England, as their 
numbers increase. By means of the street 
kiosk 24-hour service, for the use of which 
special permission is obtained from local 
authorities, telephone users now enjoy 
greater facilities of communication than 
ever. Through its extension, the post of- 
fice plans to overcome isolation of districts 
at night, due to the closing down of the 
regular exchanges or the absence of public 
call boxes in shops and railroad depots. 

The 24-hour street kiosk service works 
even better in the provincial towns than 
in the metropolis where the difficulty of 
supervision is said to be acute. 

A special “disturbance fee” is still 
charged at small country exchanges where 
night calls are made. This “disturbance” 
tariff is 24 cents beyond the ordinary cost 
of the call. In other words you are con- 
sidered a nuisance if you want to use the 
telephone at night and must be “fined” for 
your temerity. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Federal Judge Enjoins Enforce- 
ment of City Ordinance. 


Declaring the telephone company is en- 
titled to the depreciation charge computed 
on the basis authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that it is en- 
titled to be allowed credit as a going con- 
cern of 10 per cent of its cost new, Judge 
Frank A. Youmans in the United States 
District Court at Fort Smith, Ark., on 
September 17 made permanent the injunc- 
tion issued in behalf of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. against the city of Fort 
Smith. The city is thus prevented from 
enforcing the terms of an ordinance which 
would decrease the scale of telephone 
rates, 

Judg 
in the ordinance adopted last February 
would vield the telephone company less 
than a fair return upon its investment. He 
tuled that the company is entitled to a de- 


Youmans held that the rates fixed 


preciation charge of approximately 4 per 
cent in addition to a fair return of 6% per 
cent on its plant valuation. 

Since the filing of the application for 
the injunction, the company has been col- 
lecting its old rates, $7 per month on busi- 
ness telephones, $3.35 per month on resi- 
dence telephones, $1 per month on business 
extensions and 75 cents per month on resi- 
dence extensions. The proposed lower 
rates were $6 per month for business tele- 
phones, $2.90 per month for residence tele- 
phones, 75 cents per month for business 
extension and 50 cents per month for resi- 
dence extensions. 

The city’s special attorney has suggested 
that the city can appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, or pass an ordinance 
fixing the rates—not so low as those fixed 
in the February ordinance, but less than 
those now maintained by the company. 
This would allow the company the re- 
turns declared due it by Judge Youmans. 


Southern Bell Withdraws Petition 
with Alabama Commission. 
On September 19, the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. withdrew its 
petition with the Alabama Public Service 
Commission to discontinue long distance 
service through the telephone exchange at 
Heflin, Ala. Instead of long distance serv- 
ice through the Heflin exchange, the com- 
pany asked permission to establish long 
distance booths places 

named in the application. 


to be located at 





Denies Telephone Company’s Pe- 
tition to Discontinue Line. 

The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion on September 19 denied the petition 
of the Pine Hill Telephone Co., to dis- 
continue its telephone line and_ service 
from Pine Hill to Lower Peach Tree. 
The commission in its order prescribed 
new rates as follows: 

Long distance service originating or ter- 
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Automatic Switchboards of North 
manufacture can be operated with 
equal facility by either the North Dial 
orjthe North Automanual Desk. In 
either case the Automatic Switch- 
board itself is practically the same. 







The Automatic Switchboard 
operated by Dials at the sub- 
scriber’s stations permits the 
entire elimination of operators 
and is more economical for priv- 
ate automatic branch exchanges, 
smaller city exchanges and in 
certain other situations. 
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WITCHBOAR 


- Send for complete details of North 
Switchboard and Control apparatus. 
We are glad to work with you in as- 
sisting to select the method that best 
meets your needs as determined by 
your individual situation. 


















The Automatic Switchboard 


d 

i operated by an Automanual Desk 

. gives the subscriber the most 

7: automatic service possible — he 

“ has only to lift the receiver and : 
5, give his number to the operator, 3] 
- the same as in ordinary manual 


practice. 


IANUFACTURING COMPANY 


IG IO The North Line offers every kind of automatic tele- 
phone service, including the Automanual System for 
local and toll service, Automanual Remote control of 
small exchanges and Dial Automatic for both private 
exchanges and central office equipment. 
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minating beyond Pine Hill station, on sta- 
tion-to-station calls, maximum five min- 
utes, 10 cents; and on person-to-person 
calls; maximum five minutes, 15 cents. 
For service between Lower Peach Tree 
and any telephone directly connecting to 
the Pine Hill exchange, 15 and 20 cents 
respectively. 


Illincis Bell Hearing on Chicago 
Rate Injunction. 

Federal Judges Page, Evans and Wil- 
kerson on September 27 continued until 
October 15 the hearing on the petition of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to make 
permanent the temporary injunction ob- 
tained to prevent the lowering of Chicago 
telephone rates as ordered by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. The new rates 
were to go into effect October 1. 

The three judges ruled that the com- 
pany must put up a formal bond of $50,000 
to cover the difference in rates between 
October 1 and October 15, in case the 
decision on that day should be against the 
petitioner. 

The continuance was ordered on the 
request of Stephen A. Foster, attorney 
for the city, who is assisting W. C. 
Clausen, assistant attorney-general of IIli- 
nois, and,Col. Frank L. Smith, chairman 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Foster said he wished more time to pre- 
pare the city’s argument against the in- 
junction. 





Files Suit; Contends Commission 
Rates Excessive. 

Suit was filed by the city of Anderson, 
Ind., in the federal circuit court on Sep- 
tember 26 asking that the recent order of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
for increased telephone rates granted the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. be vacated. 

The city contends that the rates for the 
Anderson exchange, fixed by the commis- 
sion, are excessive and unreasonable. 


New Telephone Franchise Sub- 
mitted to City Council. 

At a meeting of the city council of Bar- 
bourville, Ky., recently, the proposed new 
telephone franchise drawn up by Man- 
ager Charles Chandler of the Camp 
Ground Telephone Co., the local system, 
was read for the first time. If granted, 
the franchise will increase telephone rates 
in the city. The old and proposed new 
rates are given below: 


Old. New. 
Residence telephones....... $1.50 $2.00 
Business telephones......... 2.25 3.00 


The new ordinance also provides for an 
improved system, and all wires in the city 
cabled. 


Missouri Commission Orders Serv- 
ice Connection Charges Reduced. 
Service connection charges made by the 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., were 

ordered reduced at each of its 70 ex- 
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changes in as many cities and towns of 
Missouri by an order of the Missouri 
Public Service Commission on Septem- 
ber 19. The reduction is a result of 
conferences between officials of the tele- 
phone company and the commission, and 
will cause an annual decrease of $50,000 
in the revenues of the company. 

Heretofore the Bell company has made 
a service connection charge of $3 where 
instruments were already in place. The 
commission ordered the company to reduce 
this charge to $1.50 in St. Louis, St. Jo- 
seph and Springfield, and to $1 at all 
other exchanges. 

Previously the company has‘always made 
a charge of $1.50 where there was a 
change of subscriber without a change of 
name. This charge was ordered eliminated 
entirely by the commission. 

For the purpose of the present order 
the cities and towns served by the Bell 
company were divided into four groups. 
Group 1 includes only the city of St. Louis. 
The table shows the change in rates. 


Old New 
Business installation charge. .$3.50 $3.50 
P. B. X. stations and exten- 

CE. Jéauedecoswendeagnaee 3.50 2.00 
Residence installation charge.. 3.50 3.00 
Residence extensions ........ 3530 150 
SREMEE GROVES cccccccccsscssccsaee am 


Group 2 includes the cities of St. Joseph 
and Springfield. The installation charge 


for business houses remains unchanged 
here also. 

Old New 
Business extensions .......... 3.50 $1.50 
Residence installation charge.. 3.50 2.50 
Residence extensions ........ 3.50 1.50 
ee ae 3.00 2.00 


Group 3 comprises exchanges having be- 
tween 1,000 and 8,000 stations. 


Old New 
Business installation charge. .$3.30 $3.00 
Business extensions .......... 3.50 1.50 
Residence installation charge.. 3.50 2.00 


Residence extensions charge... 3.50 
PONS GUOWES ooo issscccsccess 3.00 


Group 4 includes all exchanges having 
less than 1,000 stations. 


Old New 
Business installation ......... $3.50 $2.50 
Business extension ........... 3.50 1.00 
Residence installation ........ 3.50 1.50 
Residence extensions ......... 3.50 1.00 
ae ere ere 3.00 1.0? 


Tax Assessment Hearing of Cum- 
berland Company Postponed. 
Increases in taxes made at the instance 
of the Mississippi state revenue agent on 
the basis of valuation figures submitted 
by the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Inc., in testimony taken by the Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Commission in the rate 


‘hearing last December were protested ‘at 


a hearing before the tax commissioners at 
Jackson last month. . 
After the hearing had ‘been under way 
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for several hours, it was adjourne:! untij 
October 18 to allow the company more 
time in which to produce certain ‘ecords 
upon which it based its valuations 
Crosstalk Due to Power Line—Ex. 
pert Finds Defective Coil. 





Peace has descended between the Blue 
River Power Co. and the Ulysses Tele- 
phone Co. The former has been building 
a number of transmission lines in southern 
Butler county, Neb., and one of these 
paralleled the main leads of the telephone 
company. 

It protested to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission. As a result the matter 
was apparently settled by the power com- 
pany rebuilding all the grounded telephone 
lines and making them metallic, putting in 
repeating coils and otherwise bringing 
them up-to-date in construction. In spite 
of this a great deal of crosstalk was heard 
over the lines, and each company blamed 
the other for the trouble. 

The dispute was referred to the railway 
commission, but its expert was unable to 
locate the trouble. He called on the Lin- 
coln company engineers, and it so hap- 
pened that an expert from the east was if 
Chief Wheeler’s office. He speedily dis- 
covered an error in the connections of 
some of the repeaters, and all fist-shaking 
on the part of the officers of the com- 
panies is over. 


Nebraska Commission States Ideas 
As to Valuation. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has been laying down some further 
dictum with regard to the valuation of 
public utility companies’ properties. It 
has had before it for several years an 
application for increased rates from the 
street car company that serves Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, and it was ordered by the 
supreme court to make a valuation of the 
properties of the corporation before it 
fixed a permanent schedule of fares. 

The company set up a claim for 21 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property, but the 
commission cuts this a third. It refuses to 
accept the theory of the company that the 
fair value at the present time is to be as 
certained by taking the price level of 1919, 
the date of the application, as the basis of 
computation. It looked with greater favor 
upon the system employed by its engineef, 
which was to find out what the various 
pieces of property actually cost, if pos 
sible, and upon that as a basis build up 4 
valuation in which present price levels att 
considered. 

The commission strikes out a large pat 
of contractors’ profit, a large amount 0! 
shop expenses, a portion of engineering 
expenses estimate and more than half ol 
the claimed cost of organization work 
The company. laid claim to more than 1) 
per cent for interest and taxes during co” 
struction, but the commission all. wed only 
about 8 per cent. 
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October 6, 1923. 


The commission rejected entirely the 
company’s method of ascertaining going 
yalue. It had placed this at $1,125,000, and 
arrived at it by estimating losses of fair 
return during the early years of the enter- 
prise. The commission said it could not 
take these figures because the evidence 
showed that most of the overhead expenses 
were paid as operating expenses. If these 
amounts had been retained as profit and 
loss and not spent in new construction, 
the early deficits may not have existed at 
all. Hence the method cannot be accepted 
as meaning anything. Court authority for 
this ruling is claimed. 

The commission rejected as unsound the 
mass of evidence introduced to show the 
present value of the plant. This started 
with a figure in 1903, made up of the sum 
of the bonds and preferred stock, as repre- 
senting the then value of the property. 
To that amount additions and betterments 
were added. The commission says it is 
not warranted in taking bonds and pre- 
ferred stock at any time as the basis of a 
calculation of present fair value. It was 
in 1903 when the reorganization took place, 
and it was charged that a lot of water was 
injected. 

The commission insists that public serv- 
ice corporations must keep track of 
changes in their property with accuracy 
if they expect a regulatory commission 
to accept them as giving any information 
as to new construction and reconstruction. 
The company laid claim to $1,223,000 for 
working capital, a figure arrived at by 
taking the average amount of materials 
and supplies on hand and adding to that 
the average amount of cash on hand. The 
commission finds the method faulty and 
after analyzing the faults, cuts the amount 
to $400,000. 

The preferred stock and bonds of the 
company total $13,600,000, or just a little 
less than the valuation fixed by the com- 
mission. This leaves five millions of com- 
mon stock out in the cold. The commission 
does not indicate very clearly the various 
methods by which it arrived at its con- 
clusions. 


Increase Refused; Present Rates 
Will Give 10 Per Cent. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has refused the request of the Skee- 
dee Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease its rates 25 and 50 cents a month. 


The ¢ mpany serves a total of 600 sub- 
scribers in St. Edwards and the neighbor- 
hood. lor a number of years it had a 


rival service furnished by the Bell, but in 
1922 i: took over the latter’s plant. 
The consolidation that followed called 


for { expenditure of a _ considerable 
amount of money, including a new switch- 
board and cable, and additional revenues 
Were “sired to take care of the return on 


the a ‘ed property value. 
No one objected to the increase asked 
for, so far as the subscribers were con- 
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cerned. The business men were willing 
to pay 50 cents a month more because they 
had been paying for two telephones for 
years. The commission says: 

“The rates asked for are, relatively, for 
most of the classes of service, lower than 
are currently being charged by the large 
operating companies of the state, and this 
fact was advanced by the officers as one 
reason justifying an increase. 

“The Independent telephone companies 
invariably serve at much lower rates than 
the large operating companies, particularly 
the Northwestern Bell in Nebraska. They 
secure higher results from a dollar of ex- 
penditure. There is an element of justice 
in the contention of this applicant when 
it points to the rates of its contemporaries. 
It would be unfortunate, indeed, for the 
public if the rates of this large company, 
due to its levels of costs, were the measure 
of all telephone rates in the state.” 

The commission says that if the rates 
asked for were granted the company would 
earn more than 20 per cent a year and 
could pay a good dividend on its $19,750 
of outstanding stock and rapidly extinguish 
its $11,230 of debt. The commission gives 
it a cost value of $52,066 and a depreciated 
value of $36,500. This leaves a large 
amount of surplus. It says that the com- 
pany has been setting up an insufficient 
depreciation reserve, and has not correctly, 
in its accounts, shown the true results of 
the first six months’ operation of the year. 
Instead of $852, as shown by the com- 
pany, the commission figures a profit and 
Icss of $1,720. 

The officers said they did not desire to 
increase the stock by declaring a stock 
dividend, but it is pointed out that the 
property may not always belong to the 
present stockholders and in law the com- 
pany is entitled to a fair return on all of 
the property. It would, in such circum- 
stances, be entitled to earn on a large sur- 
plus created mostly through this rate in- 
crease. It adds: 


“We must deny the application. This 
community is getting the benefit of modest 
rates by reason of the very careful man- 
agement, by some of its citizens, of this 
public enterprise. 

“It is entitled to a liberal dividend. We 
would not consider 10 per cent on the 
outstanding stock as too much under these 
circumstances. The experience of the next 
years may show an underestimate of nec- 
essary operating expenses and it may not 
earn the 10 per cent. If the estimate is 
correct, it will be able to earn about that 
amount under present rates. We recom- 
mend that to care for its indebtedness the 
company ask authority to issue and sell 
stock so that it may continue to carry the 
indebtedness on notes of longer time than 
the present notes.” 

The commission, however, readjusts 
some of the rates so as to make the sched- 
ule better balanced. Individual metallic 
business rates are left at $2; multi-party 
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metallic business is increased from $1.50 
to $1.75; one party, grounded business is 
fixed at $1.65; individual metallic residence 
is cut from $1.75 to $1.60; multi-party 
residence remains at $1.50; individual 
grounded residence is increased from $1.25 
to $1.40; multi-party grounded residence 
is increased from $1.10 to $1.25; farm 
metallic is made $1.50, and farm grounded 
left at $1.25; business extension telephones 
are made $1, residence 75 cents and ex- 
tension bells 25 cents. 

The company is also ordered to set up 
not less than $375 a month plus 9 per cent 
on all net additions and betterments after 
May 1, 1923, for depreciation and main- 
tenance. 





Protest Paying for Service Not 

Rendered Due to Sleet Storm. 

The Hardin County Pomona Grange has 
asked the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to investigate the action of the Kenton 
Telephone Co., of Kenton, Ohio, which is 
endeavoring to collect charges for service 
last winter, at a time when most of the 
company’s lines were out of commission 
by a heavy sleet. According to the Pomona 
Grange, the lines were out of service for 
almost a month. 


Ohio Bell Company Refused Re- 
hearing By Commission. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on September 19 refused a rehearing to 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., on its ap- 
plication for unified service rates in Can- 
ton, Ohio. On September 7 the commis- 
sion ordered the company to continue to 
charge the existing rates for all classes 
of service, pending the determination of 
the application. 

Consolidation of the systems in Canton 
was ordered effected within six weeks, un- 
der the original order of the Ohio com- 
mission. The company, in asking for a 
rehearing, asserted that continuation of ex- 
isting rates was unreasonable and denied 
the allegations with respect to the existing 
condition of the service. 

Officials of the company were informed 
by the commission that no action to com- 
pel compliance with the consolidation order 
can be taken until the six weeks allowed 
for carrying it in effect elapsed. 

The company is now expected to carry 
the fight into the Ohio Supreme Court. 





Marshfield, Wis., Company Au- 
thorized to Issue Stock. 

On September 26 the Marshfield Tele- 

phone Exchange of Marshfield, Wis., was 

granted a certificate of authority to issue 


$40,000 capital stock by the Wisconsin 


Railroad Commission, for the purpose of 
securing funds with which to pay for ad- 
ditions and extensions to its property and 
plant, and to pay certain notes and bonds. 

The commission stated that the stock is 
to be issued in 400 shares at a par value 
of $100 each, the stock to be used and sold 
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for money only and at not less than the 
par value. The company must file verified 
statements with the commission within 30 
days of the time when the unreported 
amount received exceeds the sum of $10,- 
000, the statements to show in detail the 
items to which the entire proceeds of the 
sale of stock have been applied. 


Unified Service to be Costly for 
Bell at Youngstown, Ohio. 

If the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., unifies 
its service in the Youngstown area, it will 
cost the company approximately $1,500,000, 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Charles P. Cooper, testified at a hearing 
before the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion at Columbus. The hearing was on 
the application of the Ohio Bell company 
for new rates at Youngstown. 

Witnesses testified that after the unifica- 
tion the net annual income of the Youngs- 
town exchange would be about $201,352, 
or 2.93 per cent on the value of the plant 
and equipment. 


Compliments Company Manage- 
ment; Allows New Rates. 

In an order complimenting highly its 
economical and efficient management, the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission authorized 
the increase in rates asked by the Boscobel 
Telephone Co., of Boscobel, Wis., stating 
that the proposed rates are reasonable. 
The old annual rates, which went into 
effect on an order of the commission dated 


July 31, 1918, and the authorized new 
annual rates, are given below: 

Old New 
Lines with more than six sub- 

OO OOO A TEL OT - $3.50 $ 5.00 
See OOFty WES 2... .cccees 8.00 10.00 
Two-party line .............. 5.50 7.50 
Three-party line ............ 4.75 7.00 
Four-party line .............. 4.25 6.50 
Five-party line .............. 4.00 6.00 
SE EE sekeccdasesue 3.75 5.50 


The commission made a careful study 
of the cost of furnishing switching service 
under the conditions existing at the time 
of its 1918 order. At that time it found 
that the total amount assignable to 
switched calls was approximately $3.50 
where there was a normal number of sub- 
scribers per line, being higher on a line 
having only a few. 

In the past few years the commission 
has made other investigations of the cost 
of switching service furnished by a con- 
siderable number of telephone exchanges 
similar in size and operation to the Bos- 
cobel exchange, and in general the cost 
has been from $5 to $7.50 per telephone 
per year. 

According to information brought out 
at the hearing, the central office expense 
of the Boscobel company in 1917 was $1,- 
588, approximately $2.40 per telephone. For 
1922 the same expense was reported at 
$3,825, or more than double the previous 
figure, an approximate amount of $5.40 per 
telephone, due largely to the higher scale 
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of operators’ wages. This makes it appear 
that there had been a very large increase 
which of necessity would have to be taken 
care of in the rates for service. In part 
this is taken care of by an arrangement 
with the Wisconsin Telephone Co., by 
which the Boscobel company is paid for 
service to the Wisconsin company. 

In its ruling, the commission in com- 
plimenting the company said: 

“The Boscobel Telephone Co. has ap- 
parently been very fortunate in having an 
economical management under close super- 
vision by the manager, who himself does 
much of the practical work in connection 
with the maintenance of the system, and 
for that reason its expenses are compara- 
tively low. Another factor which con- 
tributes to this condition is the payment 
for service rendered in connection with 
the long distance work of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., which offsets to a con- 
siderable extent the cost of operators’ 
wages. 

Still another factor which has contrib- 
uted to a good financial showing in past 
years has been the low investment per 
telephone served. At the end of 1922 the 
company reported a total of 403 telephones 
on its own lines and 306 switched tele- 
phones, with a total investment of less 
than $14,000, or less than $35 per tele- 
phone, based on its own telephones alone. 
When a proper proportion of the invest- 
ment is assigned to switched lines, the unit 
cost per telephone for the instruments on 
its'own system is found to be still lower.” 

“While it is true that the company’s 
income account shows a favorable return 
upon the reported investment,” the state- 
ment continues, “we believe that consid- 
eration should be given to the economy of 
management and to the very conservative 
investment which is reported. We are sat- 
isfied also that the cost of switching serv- 
ice is very materially in excess of the cost 
five years ago, at which time the cost was 
analyzed in considerable detail. The com- 
pany states also that it will be necessary 
to increase operators’ wages in some cases, 
which will add to the cost of furnishing 
service.” 

The decision was rendered after com- 
paring the cost of service as determined 
in 1918; the cost of similar service by 
other companies, and the economy with 
which the affairs of the Boscobel company 
are conducted. The new rates became ef- 
fective October 1. 


Summary of Commission Rules 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

September 22: Joint application for con- 
solidation by the New York Telephone 
Co., and the V. B. Malby Telephone Co., 
Alleghany, operating in Cattaraugus Coun- 
ty, New York, approved. 

ALABAMA, 

September 19: Petition of the Pine 
Hill Telephone Co. to discontinue its tele- 
phone line and service from Pine Hill to 
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Lower Peach Tree, denied. The commis. 
sion prescribed new rates. 

September 19: Petition filed with com. 
mission for discontinuance of long djs. 
tance service at Heflin withdrawn by the 
petitioner, the Southern Bell Telephone % 
Telegraph Co. 

ILLINOIS. 

October 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of proposed advance in rates 
for the Citizens Telephone Co., of Pekin, 
for service in Pekin, Lacon, Green Val. 
ley, Manito and East Peoria. 

October 4: Hearing at Springfield, of 
petition of Williamsville Telephone Co, 
Williamsville, for authority to increase 
rates; continued from September 20. 


Missowur!l. 

September 19: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., ordered to reduce service 
connection charges throughout Missouri, 

NEBRASKA. 

September 22: Complaint filed by F. E. 
Rathburn, of Hayes Center, against the 
Palisade Telephone Co., alleging improper 
charge for toll message between Hayes 
Center and Palisade. 

September 22: Application of the Chap- 
pell Telephone Co. for permission to make 
a 10 per cent reduction on its authorized 
charge of 60 cents a month switching 
charge when payment is made before the 
20th of the month, approved on the rep- 
resentation of the company that it is nec- 
essary fot the more prompt collection of 
its revenues. 

September 23: Complaint of the Ulysses 
Telephone Co. against the Blue River 
Power Co., alleging failure to keep con- 
tract made to provide against interference 
from transmission line, settled and dis- 
missed as satisfied. 

September 23: In the matter of the 
objections of the Shell Creek and Farmers 
Mutual telephone companies to proposed 
transmission line of Minnesota Electric 
Distribution Co. from Ponca to Martins- 
burg, order issued requiring latter to re- 
move poles of companies to opposite side 
of road and to take care of all interfer- 
ence. 

September 24: Request filed by August 
and Garrett Rolfe asking that permission 
be granted the Diller Telephone Co. to 
service them; based on representation that 
service from Jansen and Shea, which is 
only one now available to them because of 
their location with respect to the different 
companies, is not desirable. 

September 28: Application of the Skee- 
dee Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease rates, denied, as not justified by 
revenues and expenses. 

New York. 

October 2: Hearing of city of Middle- 
town vs. Orange County Telephone Co., 
Middletown; on rates charged for tele- 
phone service, proposed to be effective June 
1, 1921 

OHIO. 

September 19: Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. refused a rehearing on its application 
for unified service rates in Canton. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 26: Marshfield Telephone 
Exchange, Marshfield, authorized to issue 
$40,000 capital stock. 

September 26: New rates for Boscobel 
Telephone Co., Boscobel, authorized by 
commission to become effective October 1. 

October 9: Hearing at Madison on ap- 
plication of Range Line Telephone Co, 
of Maiden Rock, to adjust its rates. 

October 12: Hearing at Milton on it- 
vestigation by commission of failure 0 
Milton & Milton Junction Telephone Co. 
Milton Junction, to extend service to John 
J. Fanning. 
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2 New Safety Holder for Battery 
al- Acid Carboys. 


A new safety carboy holder has re- 
cently been placed on the market by a 
New York company which has fitted up 





There is a locking device which keeps 
the carboy safely locked in an upright 
position when desired and also locks it 
upside down so that every bit of the con- 
tents can be thoroughly drained. 


The 





Locking Arrangement Provides for Thorough Draining of Carboy—Old Method of Pouring 
Acid from Carboys Required Two Men. 

















With Safety Carboy Holder a Boy Can 
Easily Pour Out the Acid. 
its factory with automatic machinery for 
the purpose of manufacturing these hold- 
ers at the lowest possible cost so that all 
users of carboys can afford to purchase 
one. These holders are endorsed by 
safety institutes and endorsed and adopted 
by United States testing laboratories. 
They make the handling of dangerous 
acids perfectly safe, it is stated, so that a 
boy can draw the contents by the drop as 
accurately as by the gallon, and save the 
valuable time of two husky workmen who 
are required to draw it in the old way. 
The clamps and stand are adjustable to 
any size carboy in 60 seconds. They are 
made from the best of steel and will carry 
500 pounds safely. 





manufacturer claims that this drainage 
will ordinarily pay for a holder in a few 
months’ use. 

A carboy, when set up with this safety 
holder ready for use, occupies a floor 
space of 23 inches by 26 inches. The hold- 
ers are manufactured by the Safety Car- 
boy Holder Co., at 340 West 42nd street, 
New York City. 


Interesting Exhibit of Stromberg- 
Carlson in Rochester. 

At the recent exposition and horse show 
held in Rochester, N. Y., the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. and the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. had combined 





exhibits in a double booth, as has been the 
One of the interest- 


practice in 


past years. 


ing features of the exhibit was the tele- 
phone service maintained by the Rochester 


Telephone Corp. for the exposition by 
utilizing a Stromberg-Carlson No. 102 
P. B. X. switchboard. 

This switchboard was not only con- 


nected with lines between buildings and 
booths, but was also connected with the 
telephone pay _ stations the 
grounds. Five of the telephone booths for 
such service are shown in the illustration. 

Included in the Stromberg-Carlson ex- 
hibit was a No. 101 P. B. X. switchboard, 
one No. 104-C cordless P. B. X. 
board, a panel showing the 
Carlson radio jack, a panel showing the 
Stromberg-Carlson headset and a_ panel 
showing the Stromberg-Carlson radio plug. 

The Rochester and 
show is well-known throughout the north- 
eastern section of the country, not only 
on account of the exhibits which show the 
diversified industries of Rochester, but 
also on account of the horse show which 
brings numerous folks 
with it. 


throughout 


switch- 
Stromberg- 


exposition horse 


society along 


Well Equipped Telephone Build- 
ing at Silverton, Ore. 
Telephone men will be interested in the 
telephone central office of the Interurban 
Telephone Co., of Silverton, Ore., located 
about 45 miles south of 

Willamette Valley. 

The Interurban Telephone Co. was or- 
ganized in 1908 to take over the holdings 
of the small company operated by P. L. 
Brown since 1904, which 100-line 


Portland, in the 


had a 





View of Combined Exhibit of Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. Co. and Rochester 
at Recent Rochester Exposition and Horse Show. 


Telephone Corp., 
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Kellogg magneto board, giving service to 
45 subscribers. The plant soon grew to 
such proportions that it became necessary 
to provide new facilities and a Dean com- 
mon battery board and harmonic ringing 
system was put in. 

In the spring of 1922 the switchboard 
and office had become so congested that the 
company erected a new building of. brick 
and concrete, at the same time placing its 
oider for a Kellogg service switchboard. 

The building, 44 ft. by 50 ft., is located 
one block from the main. business corner 
of the town. The main floor provides a 
commercial office, a private office for the 
manager, a lobby with booths and seats for 
waiting long distance patrons, a restroom 
for the operators—the operators gave a 
dence and with the proceeds furnished the 
room to their liking—a locker room, and 
in the rear the operating room on the 
right and a terminal room on the left, 
with a passageway to the basement be- 
tween the two. 

The basement affords a light, pleasant 
place for doing the repair work, a large 
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The Kellogg Ser- 
vice Switchboard 
in the Silverton, 
Ore., Exchange. 








The Recertion 
Room for Users of 
Toll Service. 





storeroom, and a separate room for the 
heating plant and the “woodpile.” 

To the rear of the main building there 
is an addition which affords accommoda- 
tions for two cars. The entrance to this 
offers shelter to the cars and also provides 
for a wash rack. The garage is reached 
by an incline driveway to the street as 


o-- 





position service switchboard with a pres- 
ent installation of 300 common _ battery 
lines, 20 universal lines and ten rural and 
ten toll lines. The features incorporated 
in this board are: Automatic listening, 
secret service, automatic ringing, instanta- 


neous disconnect and recall, automatic 
per-count meter and dark key shelf. 
The old board, after be- 











ing cut out of service, was 
rebuilt and rewired by the 
Kellogg installer and put in 
as a separate toll board in 
the same room as the local 
board, with a full multiple 
of the 


eliminates trunking and in- 


local ‘lines, which 





creases speed. 


On March’ 10 the com- 





This Fine Building Affords Ample Accommodations 
the Entire Equipment of the Interurban Tele- 


phone Co., Silverton, Ore. 


there is no alley in the rear. 
The exchange equipment 
consists of a Kellogg three- 








The Oid Switch- 
board Was Rebuilt 
Into a Toll Board. 
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The Terminal 


Room Is Planned 
for Future Growth 
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pany held a reception and 
all its 
the 
managers 


invited subscribers 
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Order Now—And Be Prepared 


For Winter Storms 








Line Wire Sleeve Before Twisting Line Wire Sleeve After Twisting 


The strength and transmission efficiency of your lines are 
largely dependent on strength of the splices. The best 
guarantee for satisfactory service you can have 1s 


RELIABLE SLEEVES 


(for Perfect Splicing) 


Reliable Sleeves are made and inspected to comply with 
the standard specifications of the largest telephone and 
telegraph companies. 


Every sleeve that is shipped from our factory 1s guaranteed 
to pass inspection under these most exacting specifications. 


Reliable Copper Sleeves have ample length, and strength 
to assure splices as strong as the line itself, and moreover 
make a low resistance splice. 


Reliable Double Tube Copper Sleeves 


(A. T. & T. Standard) 
The “Rust Resisting Qualities” of RELIABLE Tinned Steel 


Sleeves far surpass any others, because of perfected methods 
of manufacture, which insure a “heavy” and “uniform coat- 


ing” of tin. 
A TEST WILL PROVE IT! 


leciric Company 





3145 Carroll Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Valea towme—Super vision—Plant—Inductive knterference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. BE. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Iii. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 

















Appraicals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 

















HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Procedure and Income Tax Practice 


8154 Fourth 


Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 

















ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEP ENGINEER 


Apoptaisal +. 
Oan errenge a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephene Bidg. Kansas City, Me. 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


| ee ee in Ap ot nag Mn Rate Surveys 
waaetel, Inv nization, end 
Operation of Telephone ke - 


en ey Pd E.E. 


1217 First, National Bank Bidg., Chicago 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 
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the surrounding territory. This was very 
largely attended. 

L. P. Brown has been manager of the 
company from its inception, and his father, 
J. M. Brown, was president from the date 
of organization to the time of his death 
in 1922. Cal Schlader has been wire chief 
and lineman since the beginning of the 
plant and was absent from the job only 
when he went into the army to “shoot 
trouble.” 


Time, Labor and Expense Saved 
by Handyman Pole Pusher. 


“Did that wind storm do much damage 
to your lines?” asked Manager Slow Go- 
ing of the Easy Telephone Co., addressing 
Manager Foresight of the Service Tele- 
phone Co., as they met at the district meet- 
ing. 

“Oh, it interrupted service a little,” Man- 
ager Foresight responded, “in fact 18 of 
our poles were blown halfway to the 
ground. However, it didn’t take us very 
long to get them fixed up. I sent one of 
our men out and he had the poles straigh- 
tened, lined up, and tamped in two hours’ 
time.” 

“How was he able to do that? I was out 
all day with one of our men and got only 
a few of our poles straightened up,” said 
Manager Slow Going. 

“Well,” replied Manager Foresight, “we 
have a ‘Handyman’ pole pusher. It is light 
enough for one man to carry and operate, 
and is quickly and easily attached to a 
pole. It will lift an ordinary pole out of 
the ground in one hitch, and is strong 
enough for all the poles that we use. Al- 
though it is primarily for use in lifting 
poles, it can be used for many other pur- 
poses, and we found it extremely useful 
right after that wind storm last week. 

“The pole has a hardwood handle of me- 
dium length,’ he continued, “but we also 
have a longer handle which can be used 
when we need more leverage.” 

“How did you happen to get this pole 
pusher?” inquired Manager Slow Going. 

“Oh, I had seen it advertised, and I 
asked the manager of the electric light 
company over in Lightown about it. They 
had used it in relocating a line. They 
had taken 28 35-foot poles, pulled them, 
and then pushed them over a distance of 
five feet and reset them, using the ‘Han- 
dyman’ rapid pole puller and the ‘Handy- 
man’ pole pusher. It took three men an 
average of only 10 minutes to the pole to 
do that work. Then I had heard of some 
telephone companies who had tried it out 
in construction and maintenance work, and 
who found it very useful in repairing dam- 
aged lines after sleet and wind storms. 

“The pole puller consists of a jack 
weighing 50 pounds, the standard of 
which is four feet high. It has a 24-inch 
‘l’ beam base weighing 24 pounds and the 
pole clamp with a five-foot chain weighs 
15 pounds. This pole puller will lift a pole 
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The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Telis you if your line {s short, crosses, 
grounded ~' on the many miles itis oa 
you. impie the Or Can use it 
teatiy asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Ill. 























TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 


118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 




















TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 
Supply Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

















CARLTON G. VAN EMON 
Public Utility Accounting 


Annual audits, financial reports, income 

tax matters, rate case material prepared, 

filed and presented. 

Government Accountant During Federal 
Control 

921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















GUSTAV HIRSCH, ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUM BUS,01IQ 


Appraisal Construction Reports 
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Bind Your 


MR. EUGENE C. STACY, 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I will state the question of using the 
Load Binder, as described in your circular, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Committee 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were 
O. K., and instructions have been issued to order 
as Many as necessary. 


The Chairman of the General Accident Preven- 
tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 
last report was that they were entirely satisfac- 
tory and that they would be made standard and 
would replace all boom poles. 


If you have not received any orders direct, you 
will probably receive same from the Western 
Electric Company, as all of our material is ordered 
| throughthem. Yours very truly, 


(Name on request) 








each, $7.50 
| by leading 


Dist. Superintendent of Plant. | 









Eugene 


Fortunate is the telephone 
man who possesses a 


Peerless Automatic 


Water Still 


Then pure water for batteries, 
chemical and drinking purposes 
is available—and at the remark- 
able cost of less than 2c a gai- 
lon! Gas and electrically oper- 
ated models. Each extremely 
easy to clean—at prices within 
reach of every telephone man. 


Get all the details—today. 


SPARTA MFG. CO. 


111 S. Hill St. South Bend, Ind. 


Bonitas for Economy 


Bonita Aerial Cable Rings 
can be quickly and easily 
detached and used again. 
Another reason why there 
are over 50 million in use. 


Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
, _ EVERETT, MASS. 











ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 


Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 
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Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 
and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 
and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
ass chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
inks of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 
securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


Safer — Easier— Quicker 


Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 


nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 


per pair. Sold 
hardware deal- 


load Binders 


Poles With Lay 















C. Stacy, 












AZAR 


Rubber Insulated 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g've uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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1848—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 
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out of the ground at one hitch, lifting on 
the down stroke of the handle. 

“The pole pusher is made up of a ‘Han- 
dyman’ jack, mounted on a 24-inch stand- 
ard and an eight-foot steel pike pole which 
telescopes the standard and rests on the 24- 
inch ‘I’ 24-inch beam base. Teeth in the 
spike of the pike pole prevent the pole 
from turning, and the ‘I’ beam base fur- 
nishes a substantial foundation which pre- 
vents slipping. 

“Without digging around the pole, one 

man sets the pusher against it, and with 
a few strokes of the lever the pole is back 
in line. The pusher then serves as a brace 
while the pole is tamped and secured in 
proper position. 
“We have only had the pole puller and 
pele pusher a very short time but they 
have more than saved us their cost al- 
ready.” 

“Who is the manufacturer of this tool 
and where can I get one?” asked Manager 
Slow Going.” “I want to get one for we 
have to get our lines up in shape before 
the winter weather comes on.” 

“The Harrah Mfg. Co. of Bloomfield, 
Ind., makes it, and they will be glad to send 
you complete information about it,” an- 
swered Manager Foresight, as he turned 
to greet the manager of the 
Telephone Co. 


Modern 


The New Nokorode Radiokit for 
Radio Installation Soldering. 


The M. W. Dunton Co. has just com- 
pleted for distribution a Nokorode Radio- 
kit. This Radiokit was originated by Pres- 
ident Frank Chapman after he discovered 
through careful study that the reason why 
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many radio sets that are in operation are 
not functioning properly is due chiefly to 
the fact that the joints are not soldered. 
Due to loose connections thus caused dis- 
turbing noises occur when the set is being 
operated. 

The Nokorode Radiokit contains a 
quarter pound soldering iron made espe- 
cially for radio work. It has a long, thin 
point so that where space in limited, or the 
job difficult to get at, the soldering may 
be readily accomplished. 

Included in the Radiokit are also a box 
of Nokorode soldering paste, a strip of 
solder, emery cloth with which to clean 
the metal before soldering and the com- 
pany’s new book of 47 pages containing 
complete instructions on how to solder and 
valuable information on installing radio 
sets. 

The Nokorode Radiokits are to be sold 
to the public interested in radio sets 
through the regular channels—jobbers and 
dealers—under the same guarantee that all 
Nokorode products carry; that they will 
give customers satisfaction or the Dunton 
company will refund the full resale price. 

Complete information concerning this 
Nokorode Radiokit or other 
products may be obtained from the M. W. 
Dunton Co., 670 Eddy St., Providence, 
x. 1. 

P. L. Thomson Heads Association 
of National Advertisers. 


Philip L. Thomson, advertising man- 
ager of the Western Electric Co., has been 
elected president of the Association of 
National Advertisers by the directors of 
that association. He will serve until the 





ROEBLING 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
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John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 




















Switchboard Plage, | All tl Types, U.S. ae 1302471 


INSULATION IN ONE UNIT 


7 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN, 


IN USE. N FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 


DENMARK 








Hot Galvanized Pole Line 


M. LANZ BOLT CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Nokorode | 


Note Protection at Corners f 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
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association’s annual meeting in Novemier, 
this period being the unexpired portion of 
the term of office of George B. Sharpe, 
who was elected president in November, 
1922, and who died on August 10. 

Mr. Thomson’s election follows service 
a> a director, and since 1921 as a vice- 
president of the association; also as chair- 
man of the executive committee during the 
past year. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED-—Several old style Cable 
Terminals with carbon, arresters, and 
mica or fiber W. U. style fuses, also any 
kind of terminal having junction box at 
bottom for splicing cable. Address Polk 
ced Telephone Company, Tryon, 
mh. 


WANTED TO BUY—A_ 200-drop 
Kellogg Switchboard wired for hand 
and power. Must have all cords, plugs 
and drops in first class condition. Write 
full description with cost. Address 
O. C. Conatser, Central Telephone 
Company, Oneida, Tenn. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—To communi- 
cate with a good telephone company 
which is desirous of the services of an 
all-around telephone man. Either in- 
side or outside maintenance. 
references. Address 5397, 
TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED — Cable 
State age; 























care of 











splicer. 
married or single; and give 


in detail your telephone experience, es- 
pecially state in detail your Cable Splic- 
ing experience. 
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Address 5396, care of 






The fibre insulation pre- 


Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


BOSTON. MASS. 








Hardware 








To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 
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